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CHRISTIAN 


REMEMBRANCER. 


MAY, 1829. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Art. I.—1. An Inquiry concerning the Means and Lape dience of pro- 
posing and making any Changes in the Canons, Articles, or Liturgy, 
or in any of the Laws affecting the Interests of the Church of England. 
By Witriam Winstantey Hu tt, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister at Lan, 
late Fellow of Brasennose Coilege, Oxford. J. Parker, Oxford ; 
Rivingtons, London. 1828. 8vo. Price 7s. 

-—Church Reform. By A Cuvrcuman. London: J. Murray and 

J. Parker. 1828. S8vo. Price 6s. 6d. 
—Hints for a Revision of the Book of Common Prayer, with the 
Morning and Evening Service, as a Specimen; after the Plan recom- 
mended by Bishop Porteus, Bishop York, and Archdeacon Paley. 
London: Hurst, Chance, & Co., 65, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 1828. 
small Svo. 

.— The Common Prayer Book of the Sect of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
(still whimsically enough styling itself the Church of England, ) 
made Scriptural in point of Language, if not in its mode of Address, 
to the one only true God, viz. the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; for the use of Children at Scriptural Schools, and other 
not ** almost only, but altogether” Protestant Christians, who have 
not an opportunity of attending any other Place of Worship than the 
Parochial Building of the aforesaid Established Sect. To which are 
added a few words of Note and Comment on the autnorizep Version 
of the Scripture s. T. Lake, Printer, Uxbridge. 8vo. 


We have classed these four tracts together, in the order of their 
merits, for the purpose of discussing the common topics, to which 
they relate. They embrace, our readers will observe, a wide field; 
and as the changes which they advocate are, in our estimation, of 
the highest moment to the interests of the Church, we shall feel it 


necessary to extend our critique beyond the limits of the present 
article; and we purpose to commence it with the subject of the 
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changes contemplated in our Liturgy, meaning to reserve our obser- 
vations upon the other measures of ecclesiastical reform to a subse- 
quent number of the Christian Remembrancer. 

The Barrister’s Inquiry is the production of a scholar, a gentleman, 
It is evidently the offspring of no ordinary research ; 


and a Christian. 
and, however we may be found to dissent from his proposals, we have 


much pleasure in acknowledging our obligations to him for the unusual 


courtesy with which, in these perilous times of calumny and cant, he 
uniformly speaks of the Clergy of the Establishment. We are sure 
that our learned author will forgive us, if we hint our suspicions that 
his love of Aristotle has imparted a singular obscurity to his style, 
and our surprise at his denominating the Stagirite a writer “ delight- 
fully clear.” But, where the matter is so important, we forbear to 
institute any fastidious inquiry into the manner of the work before us. 

“Church Reform, by A Churchman,” is characterised by great 
simplicity, and much laudable zeal for the advancement of true reli- 
gion, and the security of our Church Establishment. It is evidently 
the production of a practised writer; and we more than suspect that 
its pious author is not only a Churchman, but a Minister of the Church, 
and not only a Minister of the Church, but a zealous labourer, by 
whose published Sermons we have been often edified and pleased. 
Like the Barrister’s Inquiry, it contains a multiplicity of topics of 
very unequal importance, to some of which we cordially grant the 
sanction of our imprimatur, whilst against others we are under the 
necessity of entering a decided veto. Our readers will at once be 
made masters of the topics discussed by the ‘‘ Churchman,” when we 
open to their inspection the table of contents. The work is divided 
into ten chapters, headed respectively as follows: 

Chap. I. Church Reform.—II. Church Discipline —III. Church Law.—IV. 
Church Endowments.—V. Church Pluralities—VI. Church Dignities—VII. 
Church Service.—VIIJ. Church Liturgical Offices.—IX. Church Edifices.— 
X. Church Property. 

In our present article we would confine ourselves to the conside- 
ration of the subjects of the seventh and eighth chapters, in which 
our author suggests certain alterations of our Church Service, and 
proposes some remedies for the defects of our Liturgical Offices. 

For the respectable and learned authors of the two volumes which 
stand first in this article, we entertain the sincerest respect; and how- 
ever we may dissent from the propositions which they mutually advo- 
cate, we willingly acknowledge the purity of their motives, and admire 
the wariness with which they recommend the gradual adoption of their 
respective measures of reform. 

The “ Hints for a Revision of the Book of Common Prayer,” is an 
unfortunate “ specimen” of the changes contemplated by their editor. 
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And though we see nothing objectionable in the spirit of the work, 
we confess that the inaccuracies with which it abounds, have wedded 
our affections more closely to the Liturgy as it is, and augmented 
our reluctance to adopt the innovations proposed. 

‘The Common Prayer Book of the Sect of the Thirty-nine Articles” 
is a Socinian tract, replete with insult for lack of argument. “ Scorn 
and execration” (p. 23) are miserable substitutes for sober inquiry 
and calm investigation; and an attempt to palm such a mass of heresy 
upon us as an improvement of the Book of Common Prayer, is as 
ludicrous as the amendments sometimes moved in Parliament, which 
condemn the whole form and purpose of the original proposition, which 
they seek to supplant, and of which they retain only the word that. 
Utterly worthless as this impudent pamphlet may seem, we think it 
may serve to convince those who are zealous for reforming our incom- 
parable Liturgy, with the pious design of “lessening the hostility of 
the enemies of the Church,” how fruitless would be their endeavours! 

The substance of Mr. Hull’s Inquiry may be best learnt from his 
table of contents, which we here subjoin. 

Chap. I. General Principles of Union.—II. Charles the Second’s Commission 
in 1661; Preface to English and American Prayer Books.—III. Some general 
grounds of Inquiry.—1IV. Reasons against any hasty conduct of such an Inquiry.— 
V. Nature of Truth and Opinion as affecting Creeds and Articles —VI. Import 
of the words “ Church” and “ Salvation.”—VII. The nature and basis of any 
profession of Faith.—VIII. The Athanasian Creed, and various opinions about 
it—IX. Number of Articles in the Church, and other questions affecting it, 
somewhat uncertain.—X. Charles the Second’s Declaration, 1660; Savoy Con- 
ference; Act of Uniformity; Sir M. Hale’s Bill—XI. The proceedings in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, and various matters relating thereto.—XII. General Ques- 
tions, which might be debated before any Commissioners at this time.—XIII. 
American Church and Prayer Book.—XIV. Conclusion. 


Confining our view for the present to the subject of liturgical reform, 


it may be well, perhaps, to consider the alterations proposed,—the 


means of effecting them,—and their expediency. 
1. The Barrister seems to think it advisable (though he approaches 


“only for the purpose of making out a case for 


the subject warily, 
future inquiry,”) to shorten the Communion Service; to divide the 
present Morning Prayer into distinct services; to change some of the 
Lessons, and especially some of the Sunday Lessons; to divide the 
whole Church into Catechumens, the Penitent, and the Faithful, so 
that “the general service might be drawn up with greater allowances 
for Dissenters, than will be deemed practicable without some such 
distinction ;” to omit the first four sentences in the Litany; to discard 
wholly the “‘ mischievous” and “ uncharitable” creed of Athanasius ; 
to adopt a better, translation of the Psalms; and to make the Cate- 
chism more comprehensive. 

‘“‘ Merely verbal alterations in the Prayer Book,” according to the 
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Barrister, ‘‘need not be mentioned, as they are almost universally 
called for. The American Prayer Book changes ‘ which,’ and other 
such expressions, throughout; and indeed,” it is added, ‘ words 
like ‘ prevent,’ ‘after,’ ‘let,’ ‘chances,’ &c., used against the esta- 
blished choice and rule and right of speaking, tend to mislead 
many.” (P. 167.) 

So much for the liturgical alterations contemplated by Mr. Hull. 


Let us now turn to the “ Churchman.” He, like his learned coadjutor, 


is of opinion that 
It would be a material improvement in our Church service, if some alterations 


were made in the Proper Lessons for Sundays. (P. 152.) I am advocating (our 
I merely wish 


author writes,) no sudden, no violent or compulsory change. 
that in some instances a fresh selection could be made by authority, and that a 
discretion,—a discretion always to be sanctioned by the Bishop of the diocese,— 


should be given to make use of such selection.—P. 136. 

Our “ Churchman” advocates, not the total rejection of the Athanasian 
Creed, but merely the removal of the damnatory clauses; and he 
would confine the use of the symbol thus expurgated “to the three 
high festivals of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsunday.” (P. 126.) The 
other alteration, which our author wishes to see effected, is the omis- 
sion of the words “ most religious,” in the prayer for the Parliament, 
according to the intention of the Commissioners for reviewing the 
Liturgy in 1689. The “ longsomeness” (what a word!) of the Church 
Service constitutes another ground of objection. 
readers that the Morning Prayer “is made up of three distinct 


services, which were originally intended to be performed at three 


Reminding his 


distinct times,” our reformer submits that 

A service for Sunday morning might be formed from the three, retaining all 
that assists devotion, all that promotes the honour of Him who is the object of 
all worship, all that contributes to the edification of the people, omitting only 
what is superfluous, and what savours of needless repetition.—P. 138. 


The cautious moderation of the “‘ Churchman” is discernible in the 
following passage, which we quote in justice to the writer, and as a 
fair specimen of his unaffected simplicity of style : 

I wish to see a morning service arranged by authority, and the use of it 
not enjoined, —not at first perhaps even permitted,—generally in parish churches, 
but permitted in the chapels of colleges, and on all occasions on which the 
Liturgy is used, excepting in parish churches. Very soon I would permit and 
encourage the use of such abridged service in parish churches also, on those 
days when the Lord’s Supper is administered, and on week days, when there 
happens to be divine service. And by degrees the use of it might be permitted 
oe nerally, in all cases in which the Bishop of the diocese should see fit to sanc- 


tion it. 
change, 
acceptable to their parishioners. 
tion would be upon the appointment of a new incumbent.—P. 139. 


The present race of incumbents should not be required to make any 
but they might be permitted to adopt it, upon finding that it would be 
Generally, perhaps, the best time for its adop- 


With regard to the Occasional Offices, and the Rubric, our author 
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contends for some reform “ both in the offices themselves, and in the 
manner in which they are administered.” (P. 140.) He strenuously 
advocates “‘ uniformity of practice ;” and, very properly censuring the 
deviations sometimes made from the Rubric, when Public Baptism 
is not administered at THE FONT, in time of divine service; when Pri- 
vate Baptism is used in cases, where there is no real danger, or “need 
compelling ;” when women are churched (as it is called) at home ; 
and when many parts of the marriage service are omitted; he would 
obviate these evils by granting a dispensing power to the Bishops in 
certain cases, and by enjoining a strict compliance with the Rubric 
in all cases in which such compliance is not attended with great and 
manifest inconvenience.” (P. 150.) Our author doubts the expe- 
diency of continuing the Rubric relative to baptizing “ after the 
second lesson;” he is of opinion that parents might be admitted as 
sponsors, and therefore would repeal the 29th Canon. He would 
dispense with the Rubric about dipping the child. He would give 
in a Rubric! a clear and short explanation of the liturgical sense of 
the word regeneration. He would change the word “ worship” in the 
marriage service into “ honour.” He would omit the petition for 
fruitfulness in procreation of children, and contends for a general 
discretion as to the use of the concluding exhortation. He would 
make the expressions in the form of absolving the sick “ less strong.” 
In the office for the Burial of the Dead, our Churchman seems to 
agree with such as think that “ it expresses too confident a hope of 
the salvation of every individual over whose remains the office is 
used;” and he wishes that some alteration should be effected in the 
prayer, where the minister says, ‘“‘ we give thee hearty thanks for that 
it hath pleased thee to deliver this our brother,” &c. &c. from an idea 
that the real sentiments of the mourning friends do not “ correspond 
in a majority of cases with this expression of thankfulness.” (P. 158.) 

Referring to the ‘ Hints for a Revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer,” which occupies the third place at the head of our present 
article, we pass over the mere errors of the press, with which it 
abounds, such as the omission of the word “ may” before “ obtain,” 
in the exhortation; the use of the third person “ desireth,” instead of 
“* desirest,” in the absolution; and the substitution of “the” for “thy” 
in the thanksgiving for deliverance from the Plague, and come at once 
to the alterations themselves. The first is in the Rubric, prefixed to 


**the absolution or remission of sins,” which is changed thus,—‘‘ Then 


shall follow the prayer for absolution or remission of sins.” The abso- 


lution accordingly is made to assume a precatory form, and omits the 
words, “and hath given power and commandment to his ministers to 
declare and pronounce to his people, being penitent, the absolution 
and remission of their sins.” ‘‘ Thou didst condescend to assume the 
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human form,” is substituted for “ thou didst not abhor the virgin’s 
womod.” After the Apostles’ Creed, the whole of the Rubric, the 
subsequent versicles before the Lord’s Prayer, and that prayer itself, 
are omitted. The Prayer for the Clergy and People is permitted to 
remain without alteration in the Morning service, but in the Evening 
one we read it thus,—‘“ Almighty and everlasting God, the author of 
every spiritual gift.” In the Apostles’ Creed we have “ hades” instead 
of “hell.” The two petitions in the Litany beginning with “ By the 
mystery of thy holy incarnation,” “ By thine agony and bloody sweat,” 
are totally omitted. Instead of “ail women labouring of child,” we 
have “all women suffering under the pains of parturition.” Instead of 
the word “after” we have “according to our sins:” and where our 
Prayer Book teaches us to pray for deliverance from those evils ‘ that 
we most righteously have deserved,” the author of the specimen sub- 
stitutes the adverb “ rigorously.” In the prayer for the High Court 
of Parliament, the epithet “ almighty” supersedes our appellation of 
gracious God.” The Lord’s Prayer is used only once; and 
the much calumniated Creed of Athanasius is altogether rejected! 

2, Come we, after this detail, to consider the means of effecting 
these alterations. When the Churchman tells us that the trifling alte- 
rations which he contemplates, might almost be carried into effect by 


** most 


the same authority, which in the prayer for the Parliament substituted 
the word “dominions” for “kingdoms,” he forgets that the clause of 


13 and 14 Car. II. under which that particular change was made, 


Vv 


expressly limits the alteration to those prayers, “ which do any way 


relate to the king, queen, or royal progeny,” and cannot, therefore, 
be extended to the general reform of the Church service, which we 
are now considering. 

But, let us hear the learned Barrister on this point. He is speak- 
ing of a royal commission under the great seal, and he expresses 


himself thus : — 

“ If a commission could be obtained, then the Commissioners would, in all 
probability, be all Churchmen, and many of them Bishops, and empowered to 
call for returns from each clergyman in every diocese in answer to queries; one 
of which queries should be in general terms, and request the opinion of each 
individual on the whole subject. Any other classes or individuals might be 
called up, and examined by the Commissioners. After these inquiries, a report 
should be drawn up, and a Prayer Book be printed, and both thrown into exten 
sive circulation for a year or more. At the end of this period, the Commis- 
sioners might see grounds for changing their first scheme: and if so, the same 
process should again be gone through, untila Prayer Book and Bible were ready 
to be recommended to Parliament. And the recommendation might be, that 
any creeds or prayers of the Old Prayer Book that were rejected entirely, should 
thenceforward be discontinued; but as to any other changes, the Old Prayer 
Book should be left in use, and the new ones put in use, at the discretion of 
each clergyman for such a period, and under such restrictions as Parliament 
should think proper; until, at the end of the period fixed, the new ones should 
peremptorily supersede the old ones. The acts of parliament to authorize the 
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new ones should be passed for the duration of each Parliament, and one year 
more ; so that, upon each succeeding enactment, any change, which were approved, 
might easily be made. Due notice, and the report of a Committee previous to 
such change, would of course be necessary.”—Hull, p- 164. 

But this is not all: our Barrister goes yet further. He is not sa- 
tisfied with the changes, which might be effected by one act of the 
legislature; nor yet ,with the additional improvements, which each 
successive Parliament might in its wisdom introduce into the services 
of our Church. He pleads for a wider discretion to be intrusted to 
the ministers of religion :— 

“ Some power to shorten and vary the services on week-days, if not on Sun- 
days, might well be vested in each parish priest : and, while such precautions 
are taken to prevent the incompetent from taking upon themselves holy orders, 
more discretion might be vested in those, who have been found competent, and 
therefore ordained.”—Hull, p. 184. 

3. The expediency of these liturgical innovations is the last point, 
to which we would earnestly summon the attention of our readers. 
To borrow the strong language of the preface to the Book of Common 
Prayer, we say of the alterations proposed, that ‘some are of dan- 
gerous consequence,” (witness the change in the Absolution ; witness 
the attacks made on the Athanasian Creed ;) ‘‘ as secretly striking at 
some established doctrine, or laudable practice of the Church of 
England,” whilst others are “of no consequence at all, but utterly 
frivolous and vain.” 

To imagine that the proposed reform of our Book of Common 


Prayer would recal the wayward sheep, who have quitted the fold of 
the Established Church,—some from a bitter dislike to all precom- 
posed forms of worship, others from an overweening reliance upon we 
know not what strange notions of an inward illumination, which 


supersedes the use of external means of grace,—some from motives of 
worldly interest, and others from a wild spirit of republican liberty,— 
is to forget the abortive issue of all bygone schemes of conciliation, 
and to read the admonitions of history in vain! ‘ The signs of the 
times” forbid us to entertain such chimerical fancies! The epoch has 
passed, in which objections to our Book of Common Prayer were wont 
to be urged in justification of seceders from the pale of the Establish- 
ment. Some virulent invectives, indeed, and some furious Philippics 
against her discipline, her doctrines, and her ceremonies, are permitted 
to swell ever and anon the chorus of dissent; but the ground of 
objection to her Liturgy, however occasionally occupied by Noncon- 
formists, has been tacitly, we think, surrendered for the liberal and 
latitudinarian plea of “ liberty of conscience ;” and men are found 
now-a-days to defend their schism, not so much by any scruples of 
religion, as on the pernicious pretext of the ‘ indefeasible right,” 


(thus it is called,) which each man challenges of worshipping God in 
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the manner which may best accord with his own private judgment, 
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prejudice, or caprice ! We are assuredly persuaded, that for one 
solitary Dissenter, who entertains an honest objection to our Book of 
Common Prayer, and would be prepared to hold communion with our 
Church upon a revision of her services, we could count “* number 
without number, numberless,” whom no change in our formularies 
of devotion would reconcile, and whose hostile prejudices no con- 
cessions would mollify! Whether our beautiful form of sound words 
were curtailed, or amplified; whether its phrases were rendered more 
scriptural, or more tuneful to the fastidiousness of schismatical ears ; 
whether the Creed of Athanasius were partially pruned, or totally 
eradicated ; whether we meekly petitioned for absolution, or authori- 
tatively declared it; whether the Catechism were enlarged or not; 
whether we profess our belief that Christ descended into “ hell,” or 
into * hades :’—whatever in short were the concessions made, or the 
changes adopted, we are compelled to think, that men, who glory in 
their nonconformity, would never be persuaded by such reforms to 
join the Established Church in the friendly fellowship of peace and 
charity ! 

Ere, then, we begin this perilous work of innovation in things 
long hallowed in the feelings, and interwoven with the habits of 
the nation, let us have the caution to count the cost; let us have 
the prudence to ask to whom such changes can be expected to 
prove either salutary or acceptable? “Cur Bono?” We may be 
taunted, we are aware, with that dread of innovations in religion, 
of which Paley has said, “that it seems to have become the panic of 
the age;” (Moral Philosophy, b. 5. ¢.5;)— we may be ridiculed, 
we know, as the superannuated upholders of antiquated forms;— 
we may be reviled, we do not forget, with the heinous crime of being 
attached to the wisdom of our ancestors;—yet, reckless of these 
taunts,—regardless of these aspersions,—fearless of this ridicule,— 
we say with Hooker, that “ the love of things ancient argueth stayed- 
ness ;’— we remember the apothegm of the wise king, and therefore 
“meddle not with them that are given to change ;—and we would say 
with Burke, and repeat the saying till it assumed the currency of a 
proverb, that “ to innovate is not to reform.” 

The Barrister has told us plainly, that “ there does not appear 
any sufficient reason for retaming any creed, as part of the daily 
service in the church! If any one be retained for Sundays or 
Holidays, or the Communion Service, the Apostles’ €reed would 
generally be preferred; and then its phrases and articles might 
perhaps be reviewed with advantage.” (P. 182.) What!!! are 
we thus to dishonour our faith by not acknowledging it? What!!! 
are we thus to cast a contumely upon the author of our faith, 
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“as if God,” (to use the words of Bishop Pearson,) ‘ had re- 
vealed that which man should be ashamed to acknowledge?” If the 
in 


oe 


public confession of our faith be obligatory upon Christians, 
respect of God, who commanded it,—in respect of ourselves, who 
shall be rewarded for it,—and in respect of our brethren, who are 
edified and confirmed by it ;”—wnen and wuers shall such confession 
be made, but in the temple of God at the seasons of public worship ? 
The march of intellect, starting we know not whence, and conduct- 
ing us we know not whither, may decry the necessity of these symbols 
of faith; yet we shall ever contend for their retention, whether we 
look to the manifold benefits resulting thence to the cause of truth, 
or calculate the myriad mischiefs which their desuetude has produced 
in the fluctuating opinions of Dissenting congregations ; which, having 
no authorized creeds to perpetuate the articles of their faith, have 
changed their religious dogmata in accordance with the varying 
fashions of the hour, and have been the more easily seduced “ by the 
cunning craftiness of those who lay in wait to deceive.” 

Our limits forbid us to enlarge ; and, therefore, We do not stop to 
inquire whether “a committee of religion in the House of Commons 
be a constitutional proceeding,” or ‘be calculated to allay the fears 
which might attach to a commission, or a synod;”—and we forbear 
to ask whether ‘‘ the commission would be preferred to a synod, or 
the House of Commons, as a proper preparative for such further 
measures as might be shown practicable in a synod or the House of 
Commons ;” for whatever preliminary steps might be adopted, it is 
clear that ultimately the new Prayer Book must be sanctioned and 
enforced by an act of parliament. Whatever alterations might be re- 
commended by ecclesiastical authority, to give them the necessary 
force of a law, they must be established by the civil power. How- 
ever the jurisdiction of a synod might make them obligatory in foro 
conscientia, the ratification of the civil magistrate would be requisite 
to make them binding in foro civili. We ask, then, whether any 
sincere lover of oug Prayer Book would willingly submit it to that 
sort of question by torture, which it would suffer before a tribunal 
composed of members of such discordant opinions in religion, — of such 
opposite views touching the interests of our Church, and of such singular 


qualifications for the dispassionate investigation of matters purely re- 
ligious? Recollecting what the liturgy was before the Reformation, 
we thank God, with overflowing hearts, for our incomparable Book 
of Common Prayer; and knowing what it might become, when 
clipped and pruned by the ruthless and fastidious hands of modern 
innovators, we fold it to our bosoms with increasing admiration, 


and solicitously deprecate the hazard of a change. We cannot con- 
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template the clamour, the discord, the heresies, the perplexities, the 
doubts, and the unsettlement of men’s minds, which would naturally 
accompany the parliamentary agitation of this tremendous question, 
without entering our most solemn protest against it: and when we 
hear it gravely proposed by the learned author of the Inquiry upon 
our.desk, that the law by which these changes are to be enforced, 
should be passed “ only for the duration of each parliament,” so that 
new alterations may be more easily introduced; in the septennial 
recurrence of this delicate investigation, by which the nation would be 
perpetually harassed, and furious polemics be statedly arrayed against 
each other, we discover another reason for the firmest opposition to 
the measures under review. 

We think the contemplated alterations unnecessary and inexpedient. 
Next to the Bible, we hold the Book of Common Prayer to be, as it is, 
incomparably the very best book that ever issued from the press. 
Yes, this venerable manual of pure devotion, solemn without being 
dull, comprehensive without being vague, particular without being 
tediously minute, sublime without being bombastic; pure in its doc- 
trines, perspicuous in its language, decent in its ceremonies, exact in 
its method; warm, yet not enthusiastic; diversified, yet not per- 
yet not polemical ; pathetic, yet not puerile ; 
“everywhere sedate, yet oftentimes affecting:” yes, this venerable 
manual of pure devotion, as it now is, needs no change to recommend 
and it is amongst our 


plexed ; orthodox, 


it to our taste, or to endear it to our affections ; 
most fervent petitions to the merciful Author of our being, that he 
would give us grace to use it as we ought, so that we may meekly 
hear his word, and receive it with pure affection, and bring forth the 


fruits of the Spirit. Amen! Amen! 
> 


Art. I1.—The Life and Death of Lancelot Andrewes, D.D., late Lord 
Bishop of Winchester. By his Friend and Amanuensis, Henry 
Isaacson, of Pembroke College, Cambridge, Author of the Saturni 
Ephe merides, or Chronologi al History of the Four Kingdoms. To 
which is added, A Brief View of the Plantation and Increase of the 
Christian Religion in Great Britain, with the Abuses crept into it, 
and the Reformation of them; together with the original Dedication, 
and Dissertation on Chronology, by the same Author. The whole 
edited and arranged, with a Brief Memoir of the Author, and Pre- 
liminary Remarks, by the Rev. Srernen Isaacson, A. M., of Christ 

College, Cambridge, Rector of St. Paul's, Demerary, Fellow of the 

Medico-Botanical Society, London, and of the Philosophical Society 
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of British Guana, Author of a Translation of Jewell’s Apology for 

the Church of England, §c. §c. London: Hearne, 1829. Pp. 145. 

Price 6s. 

Tue biography of illustrious men, written by their contemporaries, 
and more especially by those who were admitted to their confidence 
and friendship, is peculiarly interesting and attractive. From the 
presumed authenticity of the narrative, founded upon the best means 
of information, and from the relation of incidents and anecdotes, in 
which the writer himself appears to have borne a part, we are induced 
to take a livelier interest in all the parties concerned, and in the sayings 
and doings of the principal agent. We enter at once into the feelings, 
the motives, and the pursuits of the individual whose life we are 
perusing; and we are almost led to imagine ourselves a third inter- 
locutor in a conversation with the writer and the subject of his history. 
A great portion of the pleasure arising from these particular associa- 
tions, is lost in reading the events of by-gone times, and the lives of 
the Great of former days, for which we are indebted to the researches 
of modern annalists and biographers. Their facts may be well-authen- 
ticated, and perhaps indisputable; but the historian has collected his 
materials from sources equally open to ourselves, and can only vouch 
for the truth of his assertions upon the faith of autograph letters, 
public records, or family memoranda. Of characteristic habits, social 
affections, and of private virtues, any idea, formed after a lapse of 
ages, can be at best but vague and unsatisfactory; and these are 
features, which however unimportant in an historical point of view, are 
of all others most in unison with the kindlier feelings of our nature. 

We sometimes meet with the biography of some of our old Prelates 
and divines, written by cotemporaries, under the most favourable 
circumstances. A few months since we presented our readers with 
an amusing specimen in the memoir of Isaac Barrow; the commence- 
ment of the Life of Dr. Compton, Bishop of London, occupies a 
portion of our present number, and we shall continue to lay before 
our readers such others as, from time to time, may fall into our hands. 
There are occasions upon which the examples of former ages are 
replete with wholesome lessons; and the instruction which the conduct 
of a Compton holds out to those who have succeeded him in the holy 
office of watching over the Church of Christ, is worthy of attention. 


In fact, the uncompromising firmness, the pious zeal, and the patient 
endurance with which the interests of Protestantism were maintained 


by those who resisted the encroachments, and defied the terrors, of 
Popery, in its struggles for supremacy in former times, cannot be any 
thing but a scandal and reproach to time-servers in all ages, who 
desert the flock which they are sworn to defend, and flee, like “a 


hireling, whose own the sheep are not.” 
| 





Bishop Andrenes’ Life. 


But it is time to direct our attention to Bishop Andrewes, and his 
friend and amanuensis, Master Henry Isaacson. The life of this 
exemplary prelate was marked with less striking passages than some 
of his martyred predecessors; but he was no less firm im his attach- 
ment to the faith he had embraced, and the Church to which he 
belonged. It has been said that his was a life of prayer; it was 
certainly a life of piety. The account which his friend has given of 
him is rather an eulogium on his character, than a narrative of his 
life; the principal events of which alone are enumerated, and that 
without even the addition of dates. The style is tinged with the 
peculiar quaintness, which is so exquisitely characteristic of the writings 
of that period, to few of which it is inferior, either in force or elegance 
ef diction. 

Lancetot Anprewes was born in London, in the parish of All 
Saints, Barking; and was descended from an ancient family in Suffolk. 
He was early addicted to study, and made considerable progress, first 
in the Coopers’ Free School in Radcliffe, and afterwards at Merchant 
Tailors’ School in London, from whence he was removed to Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. Here he was presented by Dr. Watts to one of 
the Greek Scholarships, which he had lately founded; and after pro- 
ceeding B. A., he was immediately elected Fellow. In tie mean time, 
Hugh Price, having built Jesus College, Oxford, appointed him one 
of the first Fellows. When Master of Arts, he applied himself to the 
study of divinity; and being appointed catechist in the College, he 
delivered a weekly lecture on the Commandments in the chapel, which 
was very numerously attended. His abilities now procured for him 
the notice and favour of Henry, Earl of Huntingdon, and Sir Francis 
Walsingham, Secretary of State to Queen Elizabeth; the latter of 
whom presented him to the Vicarage of St. Giles Without, Cripplegate, 
to a Prebendal Stall and Residentiaryship in St. Paul, as well as to 
a Stall in the Collegiate Church of Southwark. Upon the death of 
Dr. Fulke, he was elected to the Mastership of Pembroke Hall; and 
he afterwards became Chaplain in ordinary to the Queen; then, first a 
Prebendary, and not long after, Dean of Westminster. After the death 
of Elizabeth, who highly esteemed him, he became a yet greater 
favourite with King James, who promoted him to the See of Chichester, 
to which the living of Cheam was added in commandam. His Majesty 
made him withal Lord Almoner; and, a vacancy occurring, he was 
translated to Ely, which he held nine years, during which time he was 
made a Privy Councillor, first in England, and then in Scotland. He 
was afterwards preferred to the Bishopric of Winchester and Deanery 
of the Chapel Royal, both of which he enjoyed till his death, which 


happened on the 25th of September, 1626, in the 71st year of 
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Such is the detail of the life of Bishop Andrewes, which his bio- 
grapher follows up with an account of his mental endowments 
and characteristic virtues. In illustration of these, a variety of 
particulars are recorded, and the whole recapitulated in the follow- 
ing summary : 


Now let us lay all these together: his zeal and piety; his charity and com- 
passion; his fidelity and integrity; his gratitude and thankfulness; his munifi- 
cence and bounty; hospitality, humanity, affability, and modesty; and to these, 
his indefatigability in study, and the fruits of his labours in his sermons and 
writings, together with his profundity in all kinds of learning; his wit, memory, 
judgment, gravity and humility; his detestation of all vices and sin, but espe- 
cially of three; all which, by couching them only in this compend, we have seen 
in him, as “ ex ungue leonem,” or by Hercules foot his whole body, and consider, 
whether the church of God in general, and this in particular, did not suffer an 
irreparable loss by his death.—Pp. 56, 57, 

From the epitome of these endowments we make no apology for 
extracting the following observations, in proof of his gratitude for any 
benefit conferred upon him. 


Lastly, to Pembroke-hall, omitting the legacies by him bequeathed to the 
parishes of St. Giles; St. Martin, Ludgate, where he had dwelt; St. Andrew in 
Holborn; St. Saviour in Southwark; All Saints, Barking, where he was born, 
and others; to that college, I say, where he had been a scholar, fellow, and 
inaster, he gave one thousand pounds, to purchase land for two fellowships, and 
for other uses in that college expressed in his will; besides three hundred such 
folio books of his own to the increase of that college library, as were not there 
before; together with a gilt cup and a basin and ewer, in all points, as weight, 
fashion, inscription, &c. so like to the cup, basin and ewer, given about three 
hundred years since to that college, by the religious foundress thereof, as that 
not “ovum ovo similius;” and these, he professed, he caused to be made and 
given, not for the continuance of his own memory, but for fear that those that 
she had given so long since might miscarry, and so her remembrance might 
decay.—Pp. 45, 46. 


We have a double view in subjoining the account of the excellent 


prelate’s death. In the first place, we could scarcely omit to do so in 


justice to the work itself, which we are now reviewing; and secondly, 
it is one of the examples selected by Mr. Clissold, in his collection of 
narratives descriptive of the Last Hours of Eminent Christians, which 
forms the subject of a notice in our Literary Report. 


Having taken a short survey of his life, let us now see him dying. He was 
not often sick, but once indeed till his last sickness in thirty years before the 
time he died; which was at Downham, in the Isle of Ely; the air of that place 
not agreeing with the constitution of his body. But there he seemed to be pre- 
pared for his dissolution, saying oftentimes in that sickness, “It must come 
ounce, why not here?” and at other times before and since he would say, “ The 
days must come, when, whether we will or nill, we shall say with the preacher, 
‘T have no pleasure in them.’” 

Of his death he seemed to presage himself a year before he died, and there- 
fore prepared his oil, that he might be admitted in due time into the bride 
chamber. That of “ qualis vita,” &c. was truly verified in him; for as he lived, 
so died he. As his fidelity in his health was great, so increased the strength of 
his faith in his sickness; his gratitude to men was now changed into his thank 
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fulness to God; his affability, to incessant and devout prayers and speech with 
his Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier; his laborious studies, to his restless 
groans, sighs, cries, and tears; his hands labouring; his eyes lifted up; and his 
heart beating and panting to see the living God, even to the last of his breath. 
And Him, no doubt, he sees face to face, his works preceding and following 
him, and.he now following the Lamb, crowned with that immortality, which is 


reserved for every one who lives such a life as he lived.—Pp. 57, 58. 


The author of this pleasing memoir seems to have been regarded as 


a writer of considerable merit, at the period in which he lived. Fuller 
speaks of him as his “ judicious, industrious, and worthy friend, 
Master Isaacson ;” and the laudatory verses, addressed to him on the 
publication of a work on Chronology, speak highly of his learning and 
attainments. In addition to the Life of Andrewes, the publication 
now before us contains a reprint of a small Tract, comprising a View 
of the Settlement and Progress of Christianity in Britain, and a record 
of the times and places of the first foundation of the Archbishoprics 
and Bishoprics in England and Wales; together with an Essay on the 
Uses of History and Chronology, originally prefixed to the work 
above referred to. Both are fine specimens of the literary character 
of the times. 

Independently of the intrinsic merit of the volume before us, there 
is something agreeable in its re-appearance in the world two centuries 
after its publication, under the auspices of a descendant of the author. 
Mr. Isaacson has prefixed to it a brief memoir of his progenitor, 
collected from the scattered mention of him in the works of Wood 
and others. He has also introduced the life of the excellent Bishop 
by preliminary remarks on the encroaching spirit of the Romish 
Church, containing some excellent observations on the awful state of 
affairs at the present crisis. We greet Mr. 1. as a worthy comrade 
in the Protestant cause; and sincerely wish that the voice of the dead, 
who yet speak in their writings and their examples, may not be sent 


forth altogether in vain. 


—— 


Arr. I1].— Winter Evenings at College: a Familiar Description of the 
Manners, Customs, Sports, and Religious Observances of the Ancient 
Greeks: with a Short Account of the State of Modern Greece; and 
Reflections on the Revolutions of Empires. By A Cuereyman. In 
2 vols. 12mo. London: 1829. Harris. Pp. xvi. 527. 


Tuis is an excellent little work, well adapted to convey useful in- 
struction to the young in a very pleasing and enticing manner. Nor 


do we confme our measure of applause to the character of this book, 


as a manual for the young ; there are many, perhaps, amongst the 
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readers of our grave and solemn lucubrations, who might turn away 
from the bewildering haunts of the theologian and critic, to snatch an 
interlusory revival of early associations from these modest pages, 
without fearing that they should incur the censure of condescension. 
It is some time since our attention was directed to the subjects so 
judiciously treated of in these volumes, and we have found in their 
perusal not only a fund of relaxation from a graver theme, but a 
source of instruction also, which, authoritative as we may wish to be 
considered, we have not disdained. 

The plan of the work is not novel: but it has been well conducted ; 
and the author is, we doubt not, able to free himself from the tram- 
mels of example, and the drudgery of compilation: his style is 
remarkably pure, his language classical, and his arrangements dis- 
tinct. Still his book does not read like a series of treatises on the 
different arguments which he has introduced; but as one continued 
history of consecutive affairs. 

The idea of conveying information in the conversational form is 
perhaps the one most worthy of recommendation to such writers as 
have in view the imparting of instruction on a subject which has 
already received the stamp of authority, but which admits of con- 
sideration. We all know how beautifully the dialogues of Cicero are 
managed ; not in the dry catechetical form of a cross-examination, but 
in the expanded method of a colloquial inquiry. And it is not ex- 
ceeding the limits of a correct opinion to say, that the refined senti- 
ments of that splendid moralist came to us with an additional charm, 
from the air of domestic friendship which the mode of their expression 
carries with it. So again, we may refer to Plato’s Phedo. Who is 
there that has not felt his nature softened by the tenderness which 
is spread over the affecting narative of the death of Socrates? There 
is no need to multiply instances from modern times. Our object is 
to draw the attention of our friends, especially our younger ones, to this 
example. Doubtless there are many of both sexes to whom a work like 
the present would be acceptable: and if, in pointing out its excellencies, 
we assist in putting into the hands of these young people an entertain- 
ing book of knowledge, we do not think we shall do amiss. As 
Editors of a “ Literary Miscellany,” as well as ‘ Christian Remem- 
brancers,” there will be nothing unorthodox in our undertaking; and 
we shall endeavour to show by our extracts, that a “ churchman” may 
find matter for edification on minor points of practical morality, where 
the enthusiasm of a professed “ Biblical and Ecclesiastical” critic 
would find nothing but heathenish irrelevancies. 

There has been a great outery, of late, against the close pursuit of 
classical inquiries in our schools and colleges; and not a few are 
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there who have even ventured to recommend the prohibition of them 
altogether. Much as we respect the intention of these worthies, we 
cannot carry our complaisance so far as to praise their “ discretion,” 
which, as the poet says, is oftentimes “the better part of valour.” 
Let it be assumed that the tendency of classical studies as now pur- 
sued is to divert the mind of the student from the more solemn 
investigations of divine truth; and our reply to such an argument 
would be, that the object of any undertaking may be overlooked and 
its spirit perverted; and that, consequently, whereinsoever an im- 
proper bias is given to the mind by a course of studies, or too great 
a latitude is allowed for extraneous speculations, the fault lies more 
in the authorised directors of a place of learning, than in the founda- 
tion laid by the experience of ages for the cultivation of a correct 
taste, the exercise of the faculties, and the improvement of the mental 
powers. ‘To say nothing of the knowledge of the /anguages in which 
the Scriptures were first written and preached, as actually necessary 
to instruct him who is to instruct others; —of the knowledge of the 
customs and history of the ages in which this took place, as useful to 
throw light upon the allusions of the sacred penman, or of the intel- 
lectual pleasure which accrues from the consideration of the many 
beauties which are spread along the flowery paths of ancient literature ; 
who, that professes to have the cause of the Gospel at heart, and 
would wish to present the holy precepts and sublime morality of the 
Redeemer in their clearest aspect, can venture to part with that 
brightest of all the evidences of the Christian faith, the result of a 
comparison of that which human philosophy, through a series of years, 
and by the thorough subjection of the noblest of human faculties to 
the most splendid of human theories, had been able to effect, with the 
simple and modest, yet convincing and perfect scheme of moral 
duties which was established by the power and in the person of the 
Son of God? How, we would ask, if the study of the literature of 
Greece and Rome be laid aside, how are we to overcome the argu- 
ments of the objectors to the Gospel, on the score of its unnecessary 
introduction, as a rule of life? It is by comparison alone with what 
the wisest of merely human lawgivers and human moralists have 


decreed or written, that we can obtain a just conception of the un- 


paralleled grace and adaptation to our wants and weakness of the 


concise and unpretending code of Jesus Christ: it is only by such a 
method that we can “ convince gainsayers,” and show them, that the 
* wisdom of this world is foolishness with God.” Assertions, therefore, 
such as those which we allude to, are of little weight, and less avail : 
nor should we have condescended to advert to them, had not the 
subject of the work before us afforded us an opportunity of stating 
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what we think upon this point. So far, however, as these studies are 
perverted, or are misapplied, we join with the anti-classics in condem- 
nation of the neglect or culpable connivance of the great Gamaliels of 
the day: for it is to be remembered, that the study of ancient learn- 
ing is only the preparation of the mind to enter on the more important 
study of sacred literature ; and if, instead of using these pursuits as 
adjuncts, we employ them for themselves alone, to serve the ambition 
or the pride of human acquirements, we are guilty, in the eyes of God, 
of a gross perversion of his gifts, and of a scandalous profanity of his 
more imperative concerns. We fear it may be too true, that in some 
of our public seats of instruction, the children of Christian parents, 
baptized into the service of a Divine Master, and to be placed in 
situations of importance and responsibility in the Christian world, are 
educated in the mysteries, obscurities, and wickedness of Pagan times, 
to the exclusion of those rules of life and those doctrines of faith which 
might be strengthened, but which are weakened as to their influence on 
the young aad ardent mind. We fear that, at the last great settling day, 
of mental as well as bodily offences, the humble uninstructed peasant, 
whose study lay simply in the word of God, will have more reason to 
rejoice that he was ignorant, than the accomplished scholar that he 
was made a possessor of the benefits to be derived from the applica- 
tion which is given to the requirements of the age. But allowing this, 
and it is a concession which might have been made without a com- 
promise even by Porson himself, we are so far from wishing the 
pursuits called ‘ classical’ to be abolished, that we would gladly hail 
their more extended application; so that, in all cases, the legitimate 
object be but observed. Half the errors which have been palmed 
upon the unlearned, or uninqguiring, by the charlatan interpreters of 
the time, have arisen in the grossest ignorance of those very studies 
which these very men condemn: nor should we have witnessed such 
sorrowful perversions in judgment, or such sad offences against com- 
mon sense as we have often witnessed, had the language, customs, 
and history of the Greeks and Romans been better understood. 
Knowing, then, the use as well as the dangers of this study, we are 
glad to see so much valuable instruction offered to the young as the 


publication, whose title heads the present observations, is calculated 
to afford: and earlier would we have exhibited its merits, by quota- 
tion, had we not thought it proper to stand up in the defence of a 
subject, which might have been charged against us in this instance had 


we said nothing with respect to it. 

We cannot do better than suffer the author to develop his plan in 
his own language; and, for that purpose, shall transprint some por- 
tions of the introductory chapter, the commencement of which will, 
we are convinced, recall, in the minds of many of our readers, the 
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recollections of “auld lang syne,”—words which few persons better 


appreciate than the quondam associates of the Hall and Lecture- 
Py | 


roonl,. 

The turrets of King’s College were faintly gilded by the rays of the declining 
sun, when Frederick Mortimer approached, for the first time, the precincts of 
an University. Having been educated amongst the classic scenes of Eton, and 
accustomed to view, with mingled veneration and pride, the majestic towers of 
Windsor, he had drawn in his mind’s eye the Colleges and bowers of Cambridge 
with the pencil of an antiquary and a poet. As he had passed over open hills 
and plains without a shade, he had longed the more intensely to behold a spot 

cred to Science and the Muses, where he had resolved to dedicate his earliest 
youth to those honourable studies, which are calculated equally to enlarge the 
understanding, and to improve the heart. His father, by whom he was accom- 
panied, strove to diminish the sanguine expectations, without damping the ardour, 
of his son; and as they drove through the little village of Trumpington, diverted 
his attention for a few moments by a just and sober deseription of the celebrated 
place which they were about to enter. Yet, it is not in the nature of that early 
age, at which the trammels of a school are first broken, to listen to unvarnished 
fact with patience, when novelty is courting its attention; and Frederick Mor- 
timer, whose spirits were ever buoyant and lively, was not now disposed to 
undervalue any of the beauties which nature or art might present to his view. 
mellowed with the last tints of 


Happily, the thin and scattered foliage was 
dings of the town of Cam- 


Autumn; and the decreasing twilight gave to the buil 
bridge that dim and uncertain appearance, which was best calculated to keep 
alive the preconceived opinions of the youthful enthusiast. 

When the travellers arrived, it was too late to visit the public Tutor of Trinity 
College, of which young Mortimer had become a member in the preceding year; 
and they contented themselves with making arrangements for the morrow. 
During the evening, a thousand questions were proposed by the freshman, 
; and the affectionate parent 

ty of a beloved and only 


which, in a few hours he might have solved himself 
was gratified by an opportunity of satisfying the curios! 


i 


son. 
On the morrow, they called upon the College Tutor, and, having passed 
through all the requisite formalities, were introduced by him to the gentleman, 
who had undertaken to direct the studies of the young Collegian. His name 
was Warner. He had taken the degree of Master of Arts at the previous Com- 
mencement, was a Fellow of Trimity, and had obtaimed several prizes by an 
unusual proficiency in mathematical and classical pursuits. His reputation had 
already obtained him several pupils; the father of one of whom, a resident in 
Dorsetshire, had recommended him strongly to his neighbour and friend, Mr. 
Mortimer. ’ 
The morning was spent in surveying whatever the University contained of 
1 to the extent of his hopes 


architectural beauty, and Frederick was gratifie 
with the ample courts and noble library of ‘Trinity, as well as with the imposing 
erandeur of that unrivalled edifice which the Royal Henry raised to the worship 


Deity. He could not, however, avoid confessing that he was disappointed 


of the : le 

in the smaller Colleges, and in the general appearance of the town; but Mr. 
Warner assured him, that as he ¢ need in the pursuit of learning, he would 
become every day more attached to the spot which was ennobled by so many 


classical recollections, and would associate even the narrow and ill-constructed 
treets of Cambridge with his ideas of the veneration due to an University, where 
a Bacon, a Milton, and a Newton, had laid the foundation of their fame. 

On the following day, Mr. Mortimer took leave of his son with that affec- 
tionate anxiety, which cannot but be felt by a parent when he quits his only 
child, at his first entrance upon the world. Never before had Frederick seen 
o serious, or so deeply touched; and he was upon the point of breaking 
lence with a cheerful remark, when his father took him by the hand, and 
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addressed him thus:—*“ You will soon, my son, be far from the sphere of my 
observation, although never beyond my care. Your conduct at Eton has con- 
ciliated the good opinion of your teachers, and deserves my warmest praise. 
Young and inexperienced, you have now a more dangerous path to tread; 
and many of your former companions will unite with new associates in endea- 
vouring to seduce you aside, and in trying to shake your good resolutions. |] 
doubt you not, Frederick ; but I know the difficulties which you must encounter; 
and my heart accompanies you in every trial. Ee firm and prudent, and care- 
fully guard yourself against the error of those who are too irresolute in resisting 
the first blameable indulgence, because they think that they can at any timc 
pause in their career. Be neither mean in your expenditure, nor proud in your 
carriage; but let neither a false liberality lead you beyond the bounds of a suit- 
able economy, nor a too general desire of pleasing induce you to admit the 
advances of vulgar familiarity. Remember, my child, that the years which you 
are about to pass in this academic retirement, are more important, as to their 
results, than any period of the same extent in the whole course of your future 
life; for these introduce you to all the various departments of classical and 
scientific knowledge, and upon the uses to which you apply them, depend, in a 
very considerable degree, your fortune and your happiness.” —Pp. 1—6. 

It was a principle with Mr. Warner to allure his pupils to their studies, by 
dressing up information in the most pleasing and agreeable manner, and by 
introducing it rather as the principal ingredient of a social entertainment, than 
as an object of serious and severe pursuit; he was also aware how generally 
young men are apt to indulge in idleness and pleasure during the first term of 
their noviciate; and he knew that habits are sometimes contracted, and acquaint- 
ances formed, during that period, which cling to the character, and depress it 
for life. There are instances of men, reasoned he, who, after submitting for a 
time to the contamination of evil company, have burst from beneath the cloud, 
and assumed their native superiority; but many excellent and well-meaning 
dispositions have been ruined by the communication. It is particularly desirable 
to form the mind to habits of industry, at its first entrance upon a new scene, 
lest the fascinations by which it is surrounded make too lasting an impression. 
Mixed and ensnaring pleas ures are best opposed by the pleasures of the intellect; 
and I may hope, by supplying amusement of a higher kind, to withdraw the 
devotion of my pupils from pursuits which injure the mental powers, and weaken 
the supports of piety and virtue 


Influenced by the force of this reasoning, he was desirous of inducing his 


pupils to pass the evenings with him thrice every week, and for this purpose he 
e, who live in 


led the conversation imperc« ptibly to those worthies of ancient tim 
the faithful record of the historian and the sage. At the name of Greece, the 
blood mantled upon the cheeks of his youthful auditors, and the spirit spok« 
eloquently in their eyes. Her fame was intimately connected with the recol- 
lecticns of their boyhood; her lore had formed their taste, and communicated 
the glow of freedom to their hearts. Her sufferings and her triumphs, her love 
of liberty and hatred of oppression, her poetry and her eloquence, furnished an 
inexhaustible theme; and Mr. Warner was pleased with observing, that they 
vied with each other in reciting those passages of Grecian literature which have 
been most generally admired, and in reverting to those relations of the historian 
which perpetuate the praise of the hero and the patriot. He permitted them to 
proceed without interruption in this grateful exercise of the memory, forming in 
the meantime some estimate of their comparative talents, by the choice of their 
subjects; till, at last, taking advantage of a pause in the conversation, he 
made a proposal, which seemed likely to meet with the general concurrence. 
Pp. 9—11. : 

Mr. Warner proceeded to explain his purpose in the following terms: 

“Since the Spartans and the Athenians divided between them the whole 
power of Greece, the manners and customs of those two nations form our first 
I shall begin by describing the public and 


and most interesting consideration. 
1 


private life of the Athenians, whose social institutions, marriage ceremonies, anc 
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funereal rites, will in all probability occupy our leisure during the three first 
evenings. Their Theatre will come next under consideration; and as one of 
you has already expressed a hope that this subject may meet with more than 
ordinary attention, it is possible that two evenings may be given to its discussion. 
We will proceed, in the next place, to speak of the manners of the Spartans, 
whose peculiar laws and institutions deserve to be treated of separately; although 
we cannot extend this investigation to any of the lesser states. Their religion 
and military service come next under review ; after which we will pass on to 
Elis, and describe the nature of the several contests at the Olympic Games. 
This, Philip Montgomery, shall be your evening, and I will spare no endeavour 
ii to acquit myself to your satisfaction. The Oracles, which in some measure 
, directed the energies of this small but subdivided country, and which were con- 
; lted for many centuries by the inhabitants of Europe and Asia, as far as 
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sult 
civilization extended, will afford us another entertainment; and on the following 
evening we will speak of the Council of the Amphictyons, which will lead us to 

1 over without witnessing the superstitions of the 


a spot impossible to be passed Ov 
sorceresses, and visiting the Vale of Tempe. The prevalent opinions of the 


Greeks in regard to religion, will furnish another important discussion, and will 
















if g in 
n. bring us by easy steps to the Mysteries of Eleusis. Here, Frederick Mortimer, 
jet I shall not be unmindful of the proper curiosity expressed by you; and perhaps 
| I may be able to trace the scenes presented to the eye of the newly initiated, 

r with a more accurate hand than you at present expect. At any rate, the dis- 

; coveries made by modern research shall be presented to your notice. When 

i we shall have proceeded thus far in considering the frame of Grecian society, we 
' shall be better enabled to perceive how the popular belief affected their poetry 

These, indeed, are familiar to every scholar; from these, all 





and eloquence. 
men of liberal education have derived instruction and delight. 
pardonable omission not to give one evening to so fruittul a theme; and I 
reserve it till we are about to conclude, in order to avoid the dulness sometimes 
One single evening shall be afterwards 


It were an un- 








caused by a lengthened discussion. 
employed in explaining the sources of that prosperity which long blessed and 
ennobled a country glowing, to use the « xpression of one of our native poets, 






* With the mix’d freedom of a thousand states ;’ 





and thus we shall have completed a plan originated at this social meeting, with- 


out, as I trust, exhausting your patience, or drawing too largely upon your 
; gely uy } 





time.” —Pp. 24—27, 





Such is the plan of the work, and its detail has given us the means 





of exhibiting the author’s manner in a very pleasing point of view. 





The information collected is gathered from Potter and Bartholomy, 





and perhaps from Brumoy and Schlegel, (for authorities are not quoted, 


nor would they have been necessary, in a popular work like this ;) 






and in the whole, though it be general as to its range, it is particular 
It is also interspersed with reflections calculated 





as to correctness. 
to do away with the charges which we have examined above. The 






/ topics of these ‘‘ Winter Evening” Conversations are,—Manners and 
Customs ;— Theatrical Amusements of the Greeks :—the History of 






; ' ° — ; . ‘ . . 
the Spartans-—their Religious Rites and Festivals ;—the Grecian 





Games — Oracles — Councils — Religion — Mysteries — Poetry — 
Eloquence ; — Causes of Grecian Prosperity ;— Warfare. To these 
are added, a sketch of the history of Modern Greece ;—a notice of 






Tie ea ae 
if the remains of antiquity, with some miscellaneous remarks ;—and a 





chapter on the causes of revolutions of empires:—a long bill of 
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excellent fare, but not exaggerated as to the value of its contents, when 
characterised as good. We shall not be expected, of course, to digest 
them all. We have spared a bonne bouche or two for our readers. 
Speaking of the condition of women in ancient times, we have these 
judicious remarks :— 

Whether we look to the rejoicings made by the connexions of the 
bride upon the morning of her marriage, or to the ostentatious array with 
which she was conduc,ed to the temple, or to the assemblage of mortal and 
immortal beings, who were summoned to her attendance, or invoked to her 
protection, we should naturally form the conclusion, that the nuptial tie was 
really considered by this polished people as the effectual band of happiness and 
peace. Every additional ceremony gives force to this supposition; and an un- 
informed spectator would retire from the evening banquet, impressed with the 
most lively ideas of the refined intellectual attachment which was likely to sub- 
sist between the husband and his bride. How deeply must such a casual 
observer be disappointed, when admitted into the secrets of an Athenian esta- 
blishment, and allowed to inspect the trifling pursuits, or mere household cares, 
which occupied the whole time of the mother of the family! Could he have 


believed that to spin, to weave, and to embroider, were the sole empleyments of 


which the female understanding was deemed capable by the wisest people of the 
heathen world; and that this confined education reduced the nurse of sages and 
heroes beneath the level of the most profligate courtezan? How utterly blind 
must this nation have been, with all their boasted knowledge, to their real 
happiness! How lost to those generous affections and feelings, which Christi 
anity first called forth and ennobled! Instead of consulting their best interests, 
by enabling their women to acquire six h information and accomplishments, as 
would fit them to be the trusted friends and companions of their private hours, 
and the worthy instructors of their children, they seem to have left them un- 
noticed, to pass a great part of their time in the laborious trifling of outward 
ornament and dress: and to have busied themselves, in the interval, with heap- 
ing attentions and wealth upon females of abandoned characters, who had 
sufficient discernment to discover, that bodily and mental accomplishments could 
allure and fix in their train those very men, who disdained to cultivate the same 
attractions in the person of a wife. One could almost have wished that the 
parade of marriage with them had been less, unless its real happiness had been 
more ; and that they had desisted from throwing over its commencement an 
illusion, which could only serve to embitter the reflections of the solitary and 
deserted matron. ‘To an Englishman and a Christian, my young friends, these 
reflections must naturally arise, because those ungenerous restrictions are so 
totally opposed to the genius of his own institutions, and tothat moral sense of 
propriety and justice, which is inculeated by a divine religion; and while such 
feelings as these exist, I see no reason to dread lest the present rage for innova 
tion should overthrow manners and customs, which the experience of ages has 
shewn to have promoted, in the highest degree, the happiness of individuals, 
and the best interests of the state-—Pp. 81—84. 

Again, alluding to the nature of the Middle Comedy :— 

“ All qualities, both of body and of mind,” said Mr. Warner, “ are subject to 
abuse; and action, so becoming and impressive in the orator and the statesman, 
is a weapon capable of doing in aleulable mischief in the hands of the mimic. 
By action, in this latter sense, I mean every expression of the features, every 
contortion of the countenance, as well as the inflections of the body and the 
limbs; and when it is applied to the imitation of personal deformity in object: 
selected for ridicule, it is revolting to every generous feeling. I am aware that 
great powers of mimicry are not generally poss ssed, but most persons have 
some slight pretensions to it, and young people are apt to exercise it. The 
occasion may at first be innocent; but if it succeeds in exciting a laugh, it 
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rouses a latent ambition, and often leads to farther attempts. Since many men 
would prefer being blamed for vices which give notoriety, to being ridiculed foi 
natural imperfections, or habitual awkwardness, mimicry often causes coolness 
between ordinary acquaintances, and heartburnings between friends. _ It is a 
quality, at the exercise of which all laugh for the moment, but which all fear for 
a continuance. It has in itself nothing of a noble or generous nature; being a 
mere effort dependent upon the peculiar mechanism of the frame. It may be 
tolerated upon the stage, when employed solely in giving point to general satire ; 
but in the intercourse of private life, and in the drawing-room, it should never 
be entertained. A man cannot possess a more dangerous power; and in a 
female it is the nurse of all that is unamiable and displeasing. Imagine beautiful 
features, speaking eyes, and an agreeable mouth, which should never be opened 
but with a smile, distorted into hideous caricature, to gain a momentary triumph 
over good feeling and good manners. If any of you, my young friends, possess 
this undesirable power of representing the defects of others, I advise you, for 
your own sakes, to renounce its exercise. It is the most worthless of natural 
gifts; and, in a man of education and talent, its employment is most con- 
te mptible — Pp. 172—174. 


Take also this pleasing description of ‘Tempé, and the subsequent 


reflection :— 

“ Let us wander awhile in the verdant glades of Tempe, and along the 
banks of the silver Peneus, refreshing our imaginations amidst the haunts of 
classic song. 

“ At the entrance of the valley of Tempe was situated the town of Gonnus, 
about twenty miles from Larissa, where the Peneus is shut in between Mount 
Ossa on the right, and Mount Olympus on the left; the mountains which the 
Giants are fabled to have piled upon each other, for the purpose of scaling 
heaven, and the loftiest of which is more than two thousand yards in height. 
These hills, according to a tradition quoted by Herodotus, were separated by an 
earthquake, which opened a passage for the waters, that originally overflowed 
the country. The length of the valley, from south-west to north-east, is about 
five miles, and its greatest breadth five hundred yards ; it becoming so narrow in 
some places as not to exceed a hundred feet. ‘The mountains are covered with 
poplars, planes, and ash-trees of surprisii g beauty. Springs of the purest water 
gush out from their sides; and around them is shed a cool air, which the tra- 
veller breathes with indescribable delight. Grottos formed in the declivities, 
and islands, clothed with perpetual verdure, around which the river flows with 
a placid stream, indicate the asylum of pleasure and repose. The rocks are 
clothed with ivy; the trees ornamented with plants which entwine their trunks, 
interweave their branches, and drop in festoons. Every object contributes to 
complete the most picturesque scenery, with which the eye is perpetually 
charmed, and which inspires a new portion of life into the soul. Can we 
wonder that the lively and sensitive Greeks should express the strongest emo- 
tions at the very recollection of this charming valley, which the spring enamelled 
with flowers, and which the melody of innumerable birds rendered more en- 
chanting in that season of renovation and joy? 

“In one of the narrow passes of Mount Ossa, an impetuous torrent rushes 
over a bed of rocks, shaking them with the violence of its fall, and labouring to 
force a passage, where it is e mpressed by the approach of opposite prec ipices. 
The waves, dashed aloft by their collision, fall roaring into a gulf, whence they 
burst with redoubled fury, enveloped in mist and foam. The surrounding 
objects are described as presenting to a spectator a picture of devastation. 
Above him rise black and parched mountains, furrowed with chasms, whose 
sides are scattered with funereal trees, and whose summits are enveloped in 
her, and broken fragments crum- 
bled around their base, give a semblance of 1 ality to the popular superstition, 
that here was the scene of battle between the Titans and the gods. 


clouds. Rocks confusedly piled upon each ot 
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“ On quitting the valley, the traveller beholds an immense plain, covered 
with trees and habitations, in which the river flows more gently, in an enlarged 
channel, and seems to multiply itself by its repeated windings. At the dis- 
tance of a few furlongs, appears the Thermaic Gulf; beyond it the Peninsula 
of Pallene ; and, at a still greater distance, the prospect is terminated by Mount 
Athos, hiding its summit in the sky. 

“Every ninth year, a Theoria, or deputation, was sent to Tempe by the 
inhabitants of Delphi. This visit was observed in consequence of a belief that 
Apollo gathered a branch and formed a crown of laurel in this valley, before he 
made his appearance at the consecrated city. The deputation was composed 
of the most beautiful youths of the place, who offered a pompous sacrifice upon 
an altar, erected near the banks of the Peneus, and sang hymns in honour of 
the ged. Before their departure, they cut down branches from the same 
laurel from which Apollo had taken his crown, and decorated themselves with 
its leaves. 

“ The Thessalians also held an annual festival at Tempe, in commemoration 
of the earthquake which gave a passage to the waters of the Peneus, and 
drained the beautiful plains of Larissa, At this celebration, the inhabitants of 
all the neighbouring towns were present, who burnt incense on every part of 
the shore, and increased the picturesque appearance of this delightful spot, by 
the constant passage of their boats in every direction. ‘Tables were spread in 
the thickets, on the lawn, on the banks of the river, in the little islands, and 
near the springs which gush out of the mountains. This festival was a day of 
complete liberty to the slaves, if unbounded licentiousness for so short a period 
may deserve the appellation, and their masters waited upon them at table. 
The general mirth was increased by the fanciful and grotesque appearance 
made by these lordlings of an hour, who scarcely knew how to enjoy sufficiently 
their annual indulgence. How truly precious must be the gift of freedom, my 
young friends, since its occasional visits can diffuse such lightness and gladness 
of heart, that the labours of a whole year are cheered and enlivened by the 
prospect of its periodical return! Never can we, whose pride it is to be the 
natives of a country, whose very soil cannot be trodden by the foot of a slave, 
be sufficiently grateful to Providence for this inestimable boon. By eman- 
cipating the unhappy African, the moment he touches the shores of Britain, we 
vindicate our own high privilege, and endeavour to deserve, in some degree, the 
blessings we enjoy. I hope to live to see the day, when our national efforts in 
the cause of insulted humanity shall raise us far above the boasted glories of 
ancient Greece, which conquered to increase the pride and administer to the 
luxuries of the few, while the many were in bondage. Britain has lent her 
powerful assistance to rescue the nations of the European continent from a 
foreign yoke; and the complete emancipation of the enslaved and degraded 
African is alone wanting to complete her triumph.”—Vol. II. pp. 49—54. 

The only fault which we have to find with this portion of the work, 
is the omission of any observations respecting the effects of the drama 
in these “degenerate days.” With great accuracy the author has 
given the history of the Grecian drama, its origin, progress, comple- 
tion, and decay ; and the young, who cannot but be captivated with 
the charms which such a subject will possess in their imaginations, 
may be led to disregard the wholesome lessons of morality which the 
heathen drama every where inculcates, for the too often perverted 
licence and unblushing neglect of decency so characteristic of our 
Christian theatricals. The author might have pointed out to his 
young readers, with good taste and good effect, the striking difference 
which obtains between the enlightened heathenism of the ancient, and 
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the dark depravity of the modern drama; how the former was em- 
ployed to inculcate lessons of morality, to expose vice, and encourage 
virtue and piety towards heaven, and how the latter is sometimes pro- 
tected by the open patronage of the most impudent and greedy profligacy. 
In a future edition we hope to see this defect supplied; as Christian 
Remembrancers we could not omit to notice it, for it cannot be denied 
to any unprejudiced observer, that the protectors of our great metro- 
politan theatres have scarcely done more than change their patron for 
the Bacchus of antiquity, substituting the guardianship of a more 
than Cytherean Venus. Doubtless there are exceptions,—but what 
must conscience say, when it is acknowledged, that that which in 
heathen ages was adopted for its service to religion, is now celebrated 
for the vices which, in that case, heathenism abjured, and which now 
flourish under the protecting eye of legislation and rank in the brightest 
days of the Christian dispensation ? 

We have already exceeded our limits, but we must give a specimen 
of the latter portion of the work, by way of exhibiting it in a more 
novel light. That which we select relates to the hi story of modern 


( rreece. 


“ When Sparta, which is now called Misitra, was surrendered Thomas 
Paleologus to Mahomet the Great, thos. Greeks who were ote to live 
under the Turks, ar UP] osed to have fled into the recesses of Mount Taygetus, 
and to have settled amongst the Ma uinotes. ‘The lower ridge of the mountains 
of Maina extends to the Promontory o Ta ros, now Cape Matapan; and 


Marathonisi, a town situated to the east of the “( ape, and containing about five 
hundred inhabitants, is considered to be the e principal residence of the chief 
Mainotes. ‘These pe ople tive in huts throughout the whole of this mountainous 
district, disdaining the usual restraints of civilized life, and utterly regardless 
of the illustrious origin from which th y profess to be derived. Subsisting by 
piracy, and the plunder of whatever vessels may be shipwrecked upon their 


shores, or drive n by stress of weather to seek the shelter of their coast, they are 
marked throughout the Morea, on account of their barbarity and violence, with 
the disgra fel appellation of Cacovougnis, or ‘villains of the mountains.’ Per- 
p tual exposure to the sun and the sea air has given them a tawny complexion, 
which adds to the ferocity of their whole appe are ince. 

About the latter end of the fifth century, » bishop, whose authority over 
this extraordinary people aj ee not to have oe disputed, was persuaded to 
acknowledge, as Proto- geronte, or First Elder, a person who styled himself the 


n of David, the last Greek Tada of Trebizond. This self-erected govern- 
ment remained for a long time unnoticed by the Turkish Sultans, who overlooked 
so obscure and barren a corner of their empire, till the complaints of Modon, 
Coron, and Misitra, which suffered by repeated aggressions of the robbers, 
roused their indignation. An attack was then made upon the Mainotes of the 

forth, who fled hastily from the contest, and embarked, to the number of four 


J 





thousand, in six large ships, four of which were lost near Corfu. The remaining 

two reached Corsica, where the fugitives settled; and some of their descendants 
have recently been recognized by travellers in that island. 

Upon this yee a ince a claim of an extraordinary nature was founded, 

when the troops of th ench Republic attempted to penetrate through Egypt, 

d attack the foundation of our wealth and power in India. Amongst the 

\Iainote fan ilt who had succeeded in establishi themselves in Corsica, was 


! 
one lame | Aalomeros, which, when liter: ally transla ted, is rendered Buonaparte, 
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in Italian; and from this coincidence of name, coupled with the flight and 
settlement of the northern Mainotes, a belief was prevalent in the Peloponnesus, 
that the late ruler of France was descended from an original Grecian stock, and 
that the blood of Sparta flowed in his veins. Buonaparte, previously to em- 
barking as General of the Republic in the Egyptian expedition, sought to turn 
this popular report to the advantage of the French cause, and dispatched a letter 
to the Chief of the ‘ Free people of Maina,’ as he termed them, by the hands of 
agents, whom he asserted to be also descendants of the Spartans. Had not 
the British arms triumphed in Egypt, it is thought that this claim of Spartan 
lineage might have been very effectual in rousing the inhabitants of the Morea 
to a successful resistance against their insolent masters. 

“ The Cacovougnis, thus deserted by their chiefs, and by a principal part of 
their comrades, fled to their steepest rocks, and created four captains of the 
whole nation; whose descendants, whether male or female, were to succeed to 
their power. Inthe year 1765, Demetria, a widow of one of these captains, 
filled with consternation the Turks of Misitra, and cut off the communication 
between that town and Modon. They continued afterwards to maintain thei 
independence of the Porte, and lived entirely upon plunder; no vessel, under 
whatever flag, was safe from their attacks, should it venture to approach incau 
tiously the rocks of Matapan; and the caloyers, or monks, who retained con 
siderable influence over their ill-governed countrymen, frequently issued from 
the fastnesses of the mountains to encourage their rapacity and to share the 
booty. When the Russians invaded the Morea, in the year 1770, these free- 
booters joined the army, committing the most frightful excesses at the storm of 
Misitra, and afterwards deserting their allies to the failure of the expedition. 
Since that period, they have sometimes been considered as subject to the Pasha 
of Tripolizza, and sometimes as independent. 

“ Their mutual dissensions have lately promoted the views of the Turks, who, 
by the aid of treachery, have made themselves masters of some of the fortresses 
of Maina; but the remnant of the people, under an intrepid governor, still 
maintain themselves in the fastnesses of Bathi; and would willingly make 
sacrifices to any foreign power, so that they might retain even the shadow of 
independence. No Turk can travel in their country without a large armed 
force ; but a Frank, putting himself under the protection of their bishop, or one 
of their captains, is secure against all danger. 

“Such are the present descendants of that hardy and illustrious race, who 
were the rivals, and at last the conquerors, of Athens. The noble sentiments 
which animated their ancestors, have yielded to the single feeling of unfettered 
liberty; and ages of barbarity and ignorance have sunk the most just and 
obedient citizens of Greece to a troop of robbers. It is hardly allowable to 
reason from their present state as to their probable conduct, in case any great 
revolution should emancipate them from the degrading influence of Moslem 
power; but I cannot be deterred from expressing an earnest hope, that the war- 
cry now raised throughout the Peloponnesus may resound to its remotest shores, 
and assemble all its inhabitants to the rescue of their dearest rights, in the 
tremendous day of victory and retribution.”—Pp. 180—186. 

“ Liberty is a blessing, which must be earned by our individual exertions, in 
order to be prized according to its full value; and that independence alone is 
likely to be lasting, which is obtained by a nation after much endurance and 
many a conflict in the tented field. Whenever Greece shall have shown herself 
worthy to be free by her heroism and perseverance, and have proved that she 
is not actuated by mere momentary feeling; doubtless she will be encouraged 
in her efforts by Christian Europe - and then the price of her ransom will never 
suffer her sons to forget the value of that freedom for which she has fought and 
bled.” —Pp. 237, 238. 








We have no room for the description of Parnassus, nor of Athens, 
nor for the examination of the reflections on the changes in empires, 
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but may spare for a concluding passage, which will not fail to recall 
the remembrance of one of Granta’s worthiest sons, the room which 


it deserves :— 


‘ We will close this short visit to the seat of arts, and arms, and eloquence,’ 
said Mr. Warner, “ by repairing to the Temple of Theseus, and dropping a 
tear upon the gr: of the excellent and accomplished Tweddell; one of the 











| Rag ; 
brightest ornaments of the Society, within whose venerable walls we are now 
sitting, while he here pursued his youthful studies; and one whose future 


promise had raised the hopes and expectations of the learned world. Having 
visited Switzerland, Germany, most parts of the Russian Empire, thé borders 
of the Euxine, and Constantinople, he traversed the Grecian Isles, Macedonia, 


and Thessaly; and, after a residence of several months at Athens, paid the 
great debt of nature, when upon the very point of reaping that harvest of his 
toils, which was to repay him for all the sacrifices he had made. In the 
Theseum, the most beautiful of Doric temples which the hand of time has 


spared, and at this day the most perfect of t 


were deposited his mortal remains; and th inexpressible dignity and sim- 
plicity of the edifice by which they are sheltered, are in- harmony with the 
mind by which they were once animated. A large block of Pentelican marble, 
from the ruins of the Parthenon, is, by the exertion of English travellers, now 
laid over his grave; and the elegant pen of Mr. Walpole, of this College, has 
recorded, in Greek elegiac verse, the grief of his countrymen, and their admi- 
ration of his genius. May all and each of you, my young friends, aspire to the 
same honours which graced his residence in the University; and should you 


1e surviving structures of Greece, 


ever extend your travels to that classic land, which is the object of our earliest 
predilections, may you not forget to pay a just tribute of respect to the scholar, 
who pointed you to the path of happiness and fame!”—-Pp. 248—250. 

In this aspiration we most heartily agree; and the more readily, 
because, though addressed to an imaginary hearer, it carries with it 
sufficient recommendation to induce us to echo it in the ears of some 
who are destined to give a local habitation and a name to Mr. War- 
ner’s unsubstantial pupils. If the attention we have given to them 
shall induce our younger friends to turn their attention to the subjects 





treated of in this way, we shall have discharged a duty to the com- 
piler of this pleasing publication, in giving it the celebrity which we 
may be able to confer upon it, by our conscientious tribute of applause 
in the pages of a miscellany dedicated to the interests of the church. 
And we only wish to see the book in a somewhat larger form: it is 
worthy to be put upon the shelves of other than a juvenile library. 
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A Greek and English Lexicon to the tons, Longman and Co. &c. &c. 
New Testament .... By Joun Parx- 1829. Pp. xvii. 92, 961. Price 
nurst, M.A. A New Edition, com- 1/7. lls. 6d. 
prising the more valuable parts of the 
works of some later writers. By Huan Srxty years have elapsed since the 


James Rose, B.D. of Trinity Col- pious and learned Mr. Parkhurst first 
lege, Cambridge. London: Riving- gave to the public his well-known and 








(notwithstanding its necessarily many 
defects) admirable Lexicon to the Greek 
Testament; and tHirty years have 
passed since the third edition appeared, 
with the author’s latest corrections and 
additions, which have been printed in 
every subsequent impression. During 
this long interval, sacred philology 
has received many important acces- 
sions ; and Biblical students are greatly 
indebted to Mr. Rose, to whom the 
proprietors entrusted the superintend- 
ence of this new edition, for the im- 
portant corrections and additions which 
he has made. By omitting Mr. Park- 
hurst’s Hutchinsonian and, in many 
instances, very fanciful etymologies, 
and by throwing into the notes much 
comparatively unimportant — not to 
say useless matter, by re-writing very 
many articles, and by enlarging the 
pages both in length and width (which 
exceed the former editions by the num- 
ber of two hundred) Mr. Rose ha 
augmented the work at least one-third, 
without increasing the price more than 
eighteen - pence. We mention this 
seemingly little circumstance, because 
it is much to the honour of the liberal 
publishers, who might have put a 
larger price upon the book with some 
semblance of reason, considering the 


bulk of the volume and the length of 


time necessary for conducting it through 
the press. Further, wherever Park- 
hurst’s work was defective in accurate 
discrimination between the various 
senses of the same word, or in the 
paucity of examples, and in looseness 
of reference to profane authors, Mr. 
Rose has supplied these defects, in 
some degree from his own researches, 


but principally from the lexicons of 


Schleusner, Bretschneider, and Wahl ; 
whose work, though by no means free 
from interpretations, tainted with what 
is commonly termed rationalism, con- 
tain a mass of most valuable philological 
information, which a judicious scholar 
(and such Mr. Rose has evinced him- 
self to be) may turn to good account. 
The Grammar, which has deservedly 
been considered as one of the most 
perspicuous in the English lans uage, 
has likewise been enriched with many 
valuable observations from the excel- 
lent crammars of Buttman and Mat- 
thiae. All the additions made by 
Mr. Rose (and his coadjutor for a part 
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of the work, the Rev. Henry Rose, Fel- 
low of St. John’s College, Cambridge, ) 
are very properly inclosed within 
brackets, so that the reader can readily 
distinguish the additions from the 
articles composed by the original au- 
thor. There is one feature peculiar to 
this edition, which ought not to be 
passed in silence :—For the conveni- 
ence of those students who are attend- 
ing to the style of the New Testament, 
he has distinguished by a convenient 
mark those words which do not occur 
in the Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament; and he has given ad- 
ditional examples from the Apocryphal 
writings, where such instances are to 
be found. We hesitate not to say that, 
in its present greatly improved state, 
this lexicon is indispensably necessary 
to every one who is desirous of obtain- 
ing an accurate and critical knowledge 
of the Greek Scriptures of the New 
‘Testament; and that it is one of those 
works, of which he will never regret 
the purchase. 


The Origin of Man: dedicated to the 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the 
various Societies for the Promotion 
of Christian and Useful Knowledge. 
Effingham Wilson. London: 1829. 
Pp. 27. Price 1s. 6d. 

Tue Author, or rather Authoress, 
(for from internal evidence we pro- 
nounce her a lady, and a young one 
too) of this pamphlet, sets out with 
the position, that “ to promote Chris- 
tian Knowledge, is to confer a blessing 
which passeth all understanding.” 
While we subscribe willingly to her 
axiom, let her not think us ungallant 
if we confess that how it is to be pro- 
moted by such effusions as the one 
before us, certainly passeth ours. Her 
system of the “ Origin of Man,” is an 
odd mixture of sacred poetry and pro- 
fane prose: Milton, and the Metem- 
psychosis. Satan and his Angels, it 
seems, after “ bewailing in chaos and 
despair their endless misery and un- 
paralleled guilt,” were, through the 
relenting of divine mercy, imprisoned 
in the forms of different animals; and 
as they had gradations in wickedness, 
so they were divided in their new al- 
lotment into two classes; but “ such 
was the universal sway of pride over 
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the whole fallen host, that in the be- 

nning to only of them were found 
worthy of this mitigated punishment, 
and admitted to superiority of form over 
he others,” under the name of man. 

Weakness, rather than wickedness, 
continued their distinguishing charac- 
teristic,” and “ Satan, now himself the 
‘t in creation, once more 
advocated guilt and whispered diso- 





bedience.” Adam and Eve yielded, 
ind death wv added to the measure 
of their calamities. 1 
the imprisons l pirits proceeded in 


their expiation, a beast died, and a 
. | 


’ 
> 1 
2y aegrees, as 


human beine was born; the actual 
number of offending spirits neither 

reasing nor diminishing with the 
ipse of ages, but only assuming new 
forms. The increase of man, she 
goes on to say, has banished many 
znimal beings entirely from creation; 


le war, murder, and destruction 


ve thinned some p' rtions of the 


lobe, in preportion to the increase of 


n | 
ot! On this foundation she pro- 
cK | ) 1s t! upel! tur ol the 
] . " , 
Christian atonement, by which th 
demon in human form, (for a wrding 
to h theory the soul is no ter) Is 


ey tually to be restored to its pri 
tine state of an Archangel. She is 


very bitter against “ Judas, Robes- 
pierre, Arnold, and Murat,” (rather 
a singular classification); but which of 
the four was the incarnation of Satan 
hin If. thi absurd little devil (w 

he her pardo but if her system 
be worth a farthing, she is such by 
her own shewing) does not inform us. 


i 
lo be serious, we would earnestly 
| his lady, if lady she be, not 








to t} reins to an over heated 
macinat but to study attentivels 
d / the ( tian truth 
t | n of he pro 
to have so much | t I} 
ns which sh » ¢ t illy 
} 3 she d yal le ori- 
lp liarly her own hidden 
Y hich Was I ! for ] 
to discé ! we can ure het 
that her wh le system is at least as 
old as the fourth century, when Pris- 
eilli 1 man of intellect, though per- 
verted, yet far superior to her own, 
1 that the soul was of a divine 
sub hich having offended in 


body 


to the 








place of punishment; and offered as 
a probability, what she does not hesitat« 
to affirm as a fact. That she means 
well, we can believe, but she has much 
yet to “read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest,” before her lucubrations 
can be productive of aught but mis 
chief: and it is in no spirit of harsh 
or unfriendly feeling that we sincerely 





recommend to her less confidence in 
her opinions, and greater caution in 
xpressing them: that she will pause, 


CX} Ing 

beforé she again attempts to serve 
God’s altar with unhallowed fire, or 
mad] rush in where angels fear to 
tread. 


7 ( Guide, or Ecclesiastical 


Di {or Containimg a compl le 
Req r of the Diqnities and Bene- 
f the Churel of England, with 
f N of their prese ni Posse SSOrS, 
Pah Fe. and an alj habetical List 
of the Dignitaries and Beneficed 
Cl JY; than {p} endix COI taining 
th E al sicistie al P tronage at th 
dispos al of the Ki nd, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Archi hops and Bi hops, 


Dean and ¢ pte rs, the Universi- 
The Third Edition, Cor- 
> 


rected to 1829. By Ricuarp Gu 
BERT. Lond i Ri ingtons. Royal 





ee 
rv to recommend this 





Ir is unnecessar\ 
well-known and highly useful publica- 
tion to the notice of the Cl rev: but we 
| t lient to announce the prin- 





cipal improvements which have been 


made in this new edition. In the first 


place, the whole has been carefully cor- 
rected to the date of publication, and 
th eatest attention has been paid to 

7 curacy, t]! uu rh, ot course, 
ever lay must lessen its character in 
th Y t Che dignit ries have been 


arranged under their 1 pective dio 





ces it the commencement of the 
book: and the list of Church Patron 
at the end has been corrected 

1 enlarged. All the new district 

( } which | been 
‘ | by the Commissioners, are in- 
ted; and, in fact, every thing has 
been done to render the work complete 


Mr. Gilbert, the editor, is really de- 
ing not only of great praise for his 
ons in presenting 


ine veral other useful 














compilations; but we may add interest- 
ing, deeply interesting, compilations 
also. We remember the calculating 
concern and conscious satisfaction with 
which, in our younger days, we conned 
the University Calendar, wpon its annual 
appearance, investigating the chances 
of a matrimonial vacancy, and praying 
for the termination of a year of grace: 
and the unbeneficed Curate may pass 
an hour with similar complacency over 
the long list of preferments and pre- 


ferred, in this amusing multiplicity of 
names, and select from the list of 


patrons some imaginary friend, who 
shall realize for him the silent wish 


which the contemplation naturally 


iweests, 


The Last Hours of Eminent Christians, 
from the commencement of the Chris- 
lian Era, lo the death of Ge orge Ill. 
compiled from the best authorities, 
and ¢ hronologic ally arrange d. By 
the Rev. Henry Crissoip, M. A. 
Viniste) of Sioci, Chapel, Lam- 


ees ) 
beth. London : 


i 
829. 8vo. pp- XV1. 092, 13s. 





chard. 
Deatu, under all its forms, is an 
awfully instructive lesson. In the rest- 
less disquietude and trembling uncer- 
tainty of the dying infidel; in the 
doubts and distrust of the death-bed 
penitent; in the longing after immor- 
tality of the steady and perse vering 
Christian, there is a call for the uncon 
verted, a warning to the thoughtless 
and unconcerned, and a sure and cer- 
tain hope to the faithful believer, of 
eternal salvation through the merits of 
his Redeemer. Not indeed that the 
instruction is thus respectively limited 
to each particular description of per- 
ons; for the parting of soul and body 
is in itself a subject of serious and use- 
ful meditation; and though the de- 
parture of the infidel and the impeni 
tent may be more striking in its horrors, 
the impression which is made by the 
pati nt ¢ ndurance, the Christian forti- 
tude, the calm resignation, the fervent 
aspirations, and thy peace ful end of thi 
dying Christian, will, perhaps, be more 
permanent and effective. On the o1 
hand, there is a scene which the mind 
can contemplate with joy and satisfac- 
tion; while, on the other, we ar 
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anxious to evade reflections, replete 
with terror and dismay. Mr. Clissold 
has furnished his readers with abundant 
matter for useful and consolatory me- 
ditation, on the dying hours of a long 
series of pious Christians, who have 
foucht a good fight, and finished their 
mortal course in the true faith of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The details are 
given without note or comment; those 
passages being simply printed in italics, 
which appear best calculated to elicit 
holy thoughts, and cherish godly re- 
solutions. They are selected with in- 
defatigable industry from the most 
approved au horities ; and the selection 
is at once judicious and extensive. To 
the whole is added Sir H. Taylor’s me- 
morial of the death of the late lamented 


Duke of York; and an appendix of 


such matters as did not immediately 
come within the compiler’s plan, among 
which are notices of Cardinal Wolsey, 
Lord Rochester, and various brief me- 
moranda, of comparatively less interest 
than those which occupy the body ol 
the work. 
Testimonies an Proof of the separate 
Existence of the Soul in a State of 


Se If- consciousness between Death and 
the Resurrection. By the Rev.'Tuos. 


Huntincrorp, M. A. Vicar of 


Kempsford, Gloucestershire. Accedit 
Johannis Calvini VYYXOTIANNYXIA. 
London: Rivingtons. 1829. Small 
Svo. pp- 500. 10s. 6d. 


Tue scriptural proofs of the self- 
consciousness of disembodied spirits 
were well stated in an essay, published 
in some of our late Numbers; and al- 
though, for wise reasons, the Almighty 
has encircled with an impenetrable veil 
the precise nature of the state of the 
soul after death, the consoling fact of 
an intermediate existence is unequi- 
vocally revealed in Holy Writ. In the 
volume before us, the opinions of the 
most able divines, together with the 
conclusions at which heathen philoso- 
phy had been enabled to arrive in the 
important ubje ct, are brought together 


in one view, for the purpose of refuting 
the dangerous position maintained by 
Dr. Whately in his late work on “ cer- 
tain” Peculiarities of the Christian Re 
ligion, that no such doctrine has been 
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revealed, and that the discussion of the 
subject is unnecessary, and, perhaps, 
unprofitable. At the same time it must 
be acknowl dg d that Dr. W.’s object 
in writing is excellent; and nothing 
more is intended by Mr. Huntingford 
than to refute tl erroneous opinion 
which he has unfortunately published 
to the world. By way of appendix to 
the “ Testimonies” Mr. H. has re-edited 
Calvin's Psychopannychia, in which 
there is no trace of the peculiar tenets 
afterwards maintained by that writer, 
while it exhibits, in a striking 
the strong powers of reasoning wi 
which he was eminently gifted. 


} 
i 


The Portraiture of a Christian Gen- 
tleman. 
I les ey. 
231. 6s. 
2. The Clerical Portrait: a Word of Ad- 
vice to the Young Divine. ( prec led 
by an Introduct y Letter to the 
Under-Graduate.) By the Rev. Gro. 
Hucues, Curate of ‘Horningsheath. 
Second Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. London, Rivingtons: C 
bridge, Newby Oxford, 


1829. 8vo. pp- Vill. 


London : 
PP- Xii. 


By a Barrister. 


1829. Post 8vo. 


Cam- 


167. 


ws the ( ] ri 
by being a gentleman, 


PHat tian loses nothing 
‘ and tl the 
gentleman gains greatly by being a 
is abundar tly prove din the 
former of the two little volumes which 
stand at the head of this notice. We 
have seldom, if ever, met with a work 
calculated to produce more essential 
advantage in forming the character, 
directing the conduct, and improving 
the heart, written in 
and coming from the pen 

formed his 
upon the model which he 
has sketched for the imitation of others; 


Christian,” 


a chaste and 
, 
“who has evidently 


own course 


taste, while it instructs 
and carries its doctrines 
with prompt conviction to the heart. 
If there is one part more than another 
which we deem worthy of recommen- 
dation, it is the concluding part of the 
volume, which relates ition 
and deportment of the Christian gen- 
tleman on the Lord's day: but most 
cordially do we recommend the whole, 
not ly to the notice, but to the practice 


tT ONLY 


it gratifies the 


the minds, 


rear 
tothe occu} 
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who aspire to the honourabl 
of which the “ Portraiture” is 

a faithful re prese ntation. 
The “Clerical Portrait,” also, pos 
considerable and is 
worthy the attention of those to whom 
it is more immediately addressed. 
The author is evidently one who fully 
appreciates the duties and the cha 


racter of a 


merit, 


sesses 


! conscientious minister of 
the gospel; and aware of the im- 
portance of the charge committed to 
himself, he would impress upon others 
a due of the awful re- 


consideration 
Ho? 


sponsibility, which attaches to the pas- 
toral office, and the cure of souls. 


Dublin Juvenile Magazine ; or, 
siterary and Re Ligue us Misce any. 
’o. 1. April, 1829. Dublin, Curry 

and Tims: London, Hunt & Co. 


12mo. pp- 7a. Sh 
] 


We ate our juvenile co- 
temporary on its favourable debut; 
and we cordially wish it the success it 
merits. 


congratul 


Its contents seem to be some- 
what above the standard of capacity 
for which it is designed; 
h ips, the conductors incl 
le ot expe d read 
larger growth, than their 
The articles are 
well written throughout; and we would 
refer to the “ Legend of St. Kieran,” as 
a pleasing exposition of the effect of 
the tyranny of the Popish Priesthood 
over the minds of the Lrish peasantry. 


youth of 
title would 
lead us to imagine. 


Stories from Church History, from the 
Introduction of Christianity, to the 
Suxrteer th C's ntury. By the Author 
of “ Early Recollections.” London: 

ly. 1828. Price 6s. 


In this little volume the author has 
endeavoured to furnish the rising ge- 


neration with a pleasing narrative of 
tI principal events in the History 


f Christ, and to arm them against the 

ul impressions which the misre- 
the calumnies, and the 
upon inexperienced minds. He has 
not, perhaps, satisfied us wholly in 


presentation, 














sneers of the infidel, are apt to make 
some of his views and observations; 
but there is not much that can be found 
fault with, and nothing, perhaps, to 
interfere with our recommendation of 
the work. The history is faithful; the 
points well selected, and the style fa- 
miliar and correct. 


Father Butler—Thé Lough Dearg Pil 
grim. Being Sketches of Trish Man 
ners. Dublin: Curry. 1829. 18mo. 
pp- 302. 3s.6d.  ” 

Tue two highly instructive Tales 
which compose this little volume ori- 
ginally appeared in the Christian Exa 
miner ;—a journal of sound Protestant 
principles, and conducted with consi 
derable ability in the sister kingdom. 
The former is a vivid sketch of th 
tyranny, the treachery, and rapacity of 
the Popish priesthood, exemplified in 
the history of an unwilling student of 
the College at Maynooth; and the latt 
exhibits, in the most live ly colours, the 
horrors and the barbarities of that 
emblem of Gehenna—the purgatory of 


Lough Dearg. Simple stories as they 
are, they would read a salutary lesson 
to those good easy souls, who con 
template nothing more than peace 
. . . . ; 
and conciliation, from blending in a 
happy union the Churches of England 
and of Rome. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


‘* Pastoralia.” By the Rev. Henry 
Thompson, M.A. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Curate of Wrington, 
Somerset, author of ‘* Davidica.”’ 


An Historical Account of the Thirty- Nine 


Articles, from the first Promulgation of 


them in 1553, to their final Establishment 
in 1571. With exact Copies of the Latin 


and English MSS. and Fac-Similes of 


the Signatures of the Archbishops and 


3ishops. By John Lamb, D. D. Master of 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Royal 
4to. 1. 5s. 

A Plain and Short History of England 
for Children. In Letters from a Father to 
his Son. By the Editor of ‘* The Cottager’s 
Monthly Visitor.” 18mo. 2s. 6d. half- 
bound. 
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IN THE PRESS. 

The Family Chaplain; or, St. Mark’s 
Gospel Analysed and Prepared for Reading 
and Expounding to a Family Circle. By 
the Rev. S. Hinds, M. A, Vice-Principal of 
St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford. 

Jolin Huss, or the Council of Constance, 
a Poem. With numerous Historical and 
Descriptive Notes. Small 8vo. 

A Series of Sermons on the Lives of the 
First Promulgators of Christianity; with 
other Discourses: to which are added Dis- 
courses on Miscellaneous Subjects, preached 
in the Parish of Bromley, Middlesex. By 
the Reverend Peter Fraser, M. A. Chaplain 
to his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 








A Course of Lectures upon Hierogly 
phics. By the Marquis Spineto. In one 
Volume, 8vo. With Plates. 

Sermons, preached by William Laud, 
D. D. Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 
Reprinted verbatim from the last Edition 
in 1651, and Edited by the Rev. J. W. 
Hatherell, M.A. of Brasennose College, 
Oxford. In one Volume, 8vo. 

An Address delivered to the Candidates 
for Holy Orders, in the Diocese of Barbados 
and the Leeward Islands. By the Right 
Rev. William Hart Coleridge, D. D. Bishop 
of Barbados. 12mo. 3s. 

An Essay on the Coins of Scripture, as 
internal Evidence of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and on the Tribute Money, as 
affording no ground for the Popish doctrine 
of divided Allegiance. By the Rev. J. 
Grant, of Kentish Town. 

Memoirs of the Life of Richard Bentley, 
D. D. formerly Archdeacon of Ely, Master 
of Trinity College, and Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
By the Very Reverend J. H. Monk, D. D. 
Dean of Peterborough. In one Volume, 
ito. With a Portrait. 

A Volume of Parochial Letters, from a 
Beneficed Clergyman to his Curate, treat- 
ing of the most interesting and important 
Subjects relating to the Pastoral Care, will 
shortly appear. 

A little Annual, of a new and distinct 
class, will appear on the first of June; the 
contents of which will be selected, prin- 
cipally, from the best English writers, 
ancient and modern, and arranged under 
suitable neads. The design, which has 
been recommended by high authority, 
being to supply an appropriate Reward- 
Book for the young, either as a prize at 
School, or as a domestic present. ‘To be 


Edited by the Rev. J, D. Parry, M.A. of 


St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
















SERMON. 
Eruestans iv. 9, 10. 


Now that he ascended, what is it but that he also descended first into the 
lone? parts of the earth? He that descended is the same also that 
ascended far above all heavens, that he might fill all things. 

vith pecu- 

liar solemnity and devotion, the more striking events of our Lord 

his birth, crucifixion, resurrection, and ascen- 

h has acted wisely; 


In requiring her members to conside r, at state d seasons, Vv 
» 
sojourning upon earth, 
sion, — few will deny that our ven rable Chure 
few will deny that devotion—at all times too prone to grow languid 
and listless—receives an additional stimulus from such institutions: 
and that the thoughts, being thus concentrated on on important and 
absorbing subject, are more efk ctually detached from the interests 
and occupations of the present life. In obedience, therefore, to re¢ gu- 
lations which are founded no less on sound judgment than on fervent 
and enlightened piety, we propose to consider, at the present time, 
the ascension of our Lord; and, as there is not a single event of his 
life which does not bear powerfully upon our own eternal interests, 
we shall, after dwelling on the glory 

to him, proceed to specify its benefits, as relating to ourselves. 

The language which the Apostle employs in our text, is singularly 
expressive of the inherent dignity of the person of Christ. Had our 
Lord been a mere man,—to have ascended into heaven, like Enoch 
and Elijah, would have been in itself an attestation of the Divine 
favour sufficiently remarkable; had he been a created being of the 
highest order, between whom and the loftiest archangel there was as 
wide an interval as there is between that archangel and the meanest 
of God’s rational creation, still to have asce nded into the very presence 
of the Almighty, the heaven of heavens, would, it should appear, have 
been a distinction altogether adequate to the circumstances of the case, 
and to the dignity of the person thus to be exalted. But not so with 
our glorified Redee mer: he ascended up far above all heavens, an l Sat 
down at the right hand of the throne of God. It was no new distinc- 
tion—no untried honour to him; he only resumed what he had relin- 
quished, and returned to that which he had left. ‘* When he had by 
himself purged our sins,” says the same Apostle in another place, “ he 
sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high; being made so 
much better than the angels, as he hath by inheritance obtained a 
For unto which of the angels said 


of Christ’s ascension, as it refers 


more excellent name than they. 
God at any time, Sit thou at my right hand until I make thine enemies 
thy footstool ?” 

There are many, however, alas, too many, in this age of bold and 
presuming innovation, who call in question the dignity of the inear- 
nate Son of God; who maintain that he was merely a man, of like 
passions with ourselves, and that he had no existence before he was 
born of the Virgin. How such persons can inflexibly set themselves 
in opposition to the plain and unequivocal declarations of the Holy 
Scriptures, which nevertheless they profess to receive, and to revere 















































them as the oracles of God, is a mystery to the unlearned and simple 
believer; and it must be a mystery to all those who have not observed 


how the foolishness of man will exalt itself against the wisdom of 


God. But if any such are here present, we would bid them answer 
to their own reason, to their own conscience, these simple inquiries. 
If Christ did not exist in glory before the creation of the universe, 
what did St. John mean when he declared, “ In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. ‘The 
same was in the beginning with God. All things were made by him, 
and without him was not any thing made that was made?” What did 
St. Paul mean when he affirmed that “ He is before all things, and by 
Him all things subsist;” “that God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them?” What 
did the inspired Isaiah mean when he looked through the vista of ages, 
and burst into that animating strain, ‘‘ Unto us a child is born, unto 
us a son is given, and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the mighty God, the Everlasting Father?” What did David mean 
when he declared, ‘‘ The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my 
right hand?” and what was the confidence of Job, when he affirmed, 
“IT know that my Redeemer liveth?” Nay, what did our Lord himself 
mean, when he expressly declared, ‘‘ Before Abraham was, I am?” — 
when he prayed, “ Father, glorify thou me with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was?”—when he declared to the solitary 
exile of Patmos, the faithful and beloved John, “ I am the Alpha and 
the Omega, the beginning and ending, the first and the last, He 
who was, and is, and is to come, the Almighty?” Oh, if these vene- 
rable Prophets, and not less venerable Apostles, did indeed speak as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost,—if He who spake as never man 
spake, who was the faithful and true wigness, did indeed rightly declare 
the testimony which he had received of God, and as the Father had 
given him, so speak; then may we rely with confidence on the express 
declaration of the infallible word, and believe that our Lord was indeed 
‘begotten of the Father before all worlds, God of God, Light of Light, 
very God of very God,” the same in substance, in properties, per- 
fections, and attributes, — omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, and 
eternal. 

And if it pleased Him, in the plenitude of his mercy, without 
resigning that deity which is inseparably his, to incorporate the 
human nature into his eternal Godhead, that as man he might suffer, 
while as God he redeemed, —shall we, whose eternal salvation is 
secured by his condescension, undervalue on this very account the 
glory and dignity of his person? Shall we, so to speak, disrobe the 
Son of God of that glorious garment in which he has been arrayed 
from everlasting? Shall we, whose finite understandings are utterly 
inadequate to fathom the inscrutable purposes of infinite wisdom, 
presume to reject the Lord of Glory, because we cannot fully com- 
prehend that wondrous scheme of redemption which was framed by 
his unbounded wisdom, and executed by his unlimited power? Shall 
we do this when we know that we are sinners; and when we feel within 
our hearts the proof of the Scripture account of the corruption of 
man, written as legibly as though it had been traced with a pencil of 
VOL. XI. NO. V. Qa 
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light? Shall we turn away from him who alone is able to deliver ? 
God forbid: we think it to be consistent with reason, we feel it to be 
correspondent with our necessities, that we should have an all-suf- 
ficient Redeemer: and where shall we find one, but in Christ? and 
how will the opponents of his Divinity requite us for the sacrifice of 
our confidence in him ? 

We believe, then, that when our Lord ascended to glory, he 
ascended to his own. Thence he came, and thither he returned. 
We believe him to be that very King of Glory, around whom, while 
arising, gathered the heavenly host; and while they attended their 
Lord to the throne of his glory, they sang in strains of triumph, 
** Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, 
and the King of Glory shall come in.” And when it is demanded, Who 
is the King of Glory ? let our answer be like theirs: ‘The Lord strong 
and mighty; the Lord mighty in battle, even the Lord of Hosts; He 
is the King of Glory.” 

Having thus considered the glory of our Lord’s ascension, in 
reference to him, we proceed to inquire into the benefits resulting 
from that event, in relation to ourselves; Christ ascended up far 
above all heavens, not only that he might resume his glory, but that 
he might fill all things. 

To fill all things is to direct, superintend, and govern all. And by 
whom can these offices be more properly exercised, than by Him, 
to whom is committed all power in heaven and in earth; whom the 
angels are enjoined to worship, mankind are commanded to obey, 
and the devils are compelled to fear? It is not only to His Church 
that Christ is head over all things; he is the Lord, and will be the 
Judge, even of those who deny his authority and dishonour his name ; 
and the heart that refuses to be, filled with the grace of his Spirit and 
the love of his word, shall eventually be overflowed with the bitter 
dregs of the cup of trembling, and remorse, and despair! For there 
are but two principal relations in which Christ can possibly stand 
towards mankind; he must of necessity be either a Redeemer or a 
Judge. If his blood does not deliver, it must condemn. If the 
spectacle of his amazing condescension, his unparalleled sufferings, 
his unspeakable patience, his immeasurable love to sinners; if the 
remembrance of his birth, and life, and death, and resurrection, and 
ascension, do not win sinners to take up their cross and follow him ; 
all these will at least appear as witnesses against them in the great 
and terrible day of the Lord. The Gospel, in all who hear it, must 
be a savour of life unto life, or of death unto death. For Christ is 
ascended up far above all heavens, and he must fill all things; he 
must fill heaven with the acclamation of his praise ; earth with the 
acknowledgments of his mercy; and hell with the confession, though 
reluctant and extorted, of his unimpeachable justice. 

It should, however, be more particularly noted, that while the 
kingdom of God may be above us, and around us, and below us, it 
must also be within us—Christ must fill the Christian’s heart. It is 
not enough that we see and acknowledge his dominion as extended over 
the whole universe, and comprehending every order of created beings; 
we must feel it in our own souls; we must know from experience, 


















that the seat of its government is there. For though Christ is the High 

the humble and contrite heart. ‘Thus the Apostle speaks of “ Christ, 
in us the hope of glory ;” and says concerning his Galatian disciples, 
that he “ travailed in birth of them again, till Christ were formed in 
them.” While therefore we look in awe and adoration to the display 
of Christ’s wisdom and power, as it may generally be beheld in the 
redemption of the world, we must yet turn aside from this great sight 
to examine into the smaller world within; and determine whether he 
who is acknowledged throughout all nature, is duly received and 
venerated there. 

It cannot be imagined, that the man who conteats himself with a 
general and superficial recognition of the doctrines of the Gospel, and a 
merely formal obedience to its commands, is filled with Christ. The 
fulness of Christ comprehends not only an implicit credence, but an 
exclusive and unfaltering reliance; not only a partial and occasional 
homage, but a uniform and universal obedience; not only a faint and 
feeble glimmering of devotion, but the sure and steady light of an 
ardent and constraining love. Not that it should be inferred, when 
we thus speak of the fulness of Christ, that our hearts are to be so ex- 
clusively absorbed in the recollection of him as to incapacitate us from 
attending to the ordinary duties and pursuits of life ;—Christianity was 
not designed to unfit us for this world, but to qualify us for a better : 
and that man has but little pretensions to the character of a true 
Christian who makes the warmth of his devotion an excuse for neg- 
lecting the obligations which devolve on him towards society. But 
we do maintain that all feelings, and inclinations, and desires must 
be kept subordinate to the love of Christ. He must reign in the heart 
first, and without a rival; whatever advantage may beckon, whatever 
pleasure may allure, neither must be complied with, if they interfere 
with our allegiance to Christ. We do maintain, that if religion be, as 
some persons would imagine it, a mere heartless and periodical ob- 
servance; a concern to be taken up on one day of the week, and 
neglected on every other ; a verbal recognition of the blessed Saviour, 
which extends only to a vague and unauthorized reliance on his 
merits ;—if this be all, then is there little meaning and less weight in 
the words of the Apostle, when he talks about the fulness of God and 
of Christ. We do maintain, that religion is a thing of the heart; and 
that he who listens to the language which speaks of the “ love of God 
that passeth knowledge,”—the “‘ faith of Christ that worketh by love,” 
—the influence of the Holy Spirit that transformeth the whole mind,— 
as something new and strange,—he is still without any practical ex- 
perience of the fulness of the blessing of the Gospel of Christ. 

For it must not escape us, that the fulness of Christ is the fulness 
of hope, inasmuch as the Apostle speaks of the “full assurance of hope 
that shall endure unto the end.” It is the fulness of peace—for, “Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose heart is stayed on thee, because 
he trusts in thee.” It is the fulness of love—for the Christian loves his 
Lord with all his soul, and his neighbour as himself. It shall eventu- 
ally become the fulness of joy,—“ for in his presence is fulness of joy, 
and at his right hand are pleasures for evermore.” 
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and Holy One who inhabiteth eternity, he will yet deign to dwell in 
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But all is of Christ. His death was the purchase of that which is 
present; his resurrection and ascension are the pledge of that which 
is tocome. It is by him that we now believe, and repent, and obey. 
It is through him that we shall hereafter receive the end of our faith, 
even the salvation of our souls. He filleth all things by the exercise 
of his unbounded and independent power; he filled the hearts of his 
Apostles with that holy zeal and love which enabled them to endure 
unto the death ; he fills his servants in every age with that faith which 
strengthened them to overcome the world, and attain that crown of 
righteousness which is laid up for the faithful: nor can there be any 
question but that he will of his mercy, if we duly seek the Saviour, 
replenish us now with the same grace, and fill us hereafter with the 
same glory. 

But one preliminary step is indispensable:—we must prepare the 
heart for his reception; we must divest ourselves, as far as possible, 
of the corruption that adheres to our depraved nature— of pride, vain- 
glory, and self-complacency ; of passion, malice, and revenge; of 
confidence in our own righteousness, and reliance on our own good 
deeds, for acceptance with him. We must divest ourselves of fleshly 
lusts, which war against the soul; of worldly wisdom, which exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of God; of unbelief, which is the prolific 
parent of every sin: and we must appear before the throne of our 
Redeemer in our real character, as miserable transgressors, who have 
gone astray out of the way of God’s commandments,—who have cor- 
rupted themselves as they were corrupted by nature,—who need 
deliverance, and cannot deliver themselves. These are the persons 
to whom Christ will lend a gracious ear; for he came to save, not 
the righteous in their own estimation; he came into the world to save 
sinners: for this he lived; for this he died ; for this he arose from the 
tomb: for this he ascended into heaven, and now maketh intercession 
for us at the right hand of God. 

Do you, then, my Christian brethren, who are by profession the 
members of a Church which is built upon the foundation of the Apostles 
and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone,—do 
you examine yourselves respecting your belief in that event, which the 
Church at this season calls upon you to commemorate,—the ascension 
of Christ? That you give implicit credence to the fact itself—that you 
believe in the Scripture relation of the birth, death, resurrection, and 
ascension of the Saviour, there can, I trust, be no question: but what 
is the practical result of your belief? Does it cause you to look with 
equal gratitude to the Father who sent his Son, and the Son who conde- 
scended to come—that your salvation might be accomplished? Does 
it animate you in the performance of the duties of devotion, adding 
energy to your thanksgivings, and imparting fervour to your prayers? 
Does it enter into the tenour of your intercourse with man, constrain- 
ing you to maintain a scrupulous integrity, an unvaried temperance, 
an unwearied charity, an active and uniform benevolence? Does it at 
once encourage and enable you to strive for the mastery over all those 
evil lusts and passions which form a part of that corrupt nature 
you inherit from your first parents? Does it excite you to glorify 
God, to benefit man, to trust your Saviour, and to distrust yourselves ? 
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Will it bring you to that Holy Sacrament, to which you are often 
bidden in Christ’s name; to which you are often exhorted by his 
dying command, and for neglecting which you must have seen that 
all excuses are fallacious and inadequate? Will it bring you to this 
holy Sacrament in humility and faith, and lead you from it in charity, 
and unto holiness ? 

If to these interrogatories you can conscientiously answer in the 
affirmative; or even if you have the testimony of conscience that 
you are striving to enter in at the strait gate, then look up to 
your ascending Saviour, and behold at once your encouragement to 
proceed, and your incentive to persevere. He has gone thither 
to prepare a place for you—a place, to which you are admitted 
through his merits, and for which you are qualified by his Spirit ;— 
a place, which shall as certainly be yours, as that the heavens being 
on fire shall be ultimately dissolved and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat. You now ascend with Christ in holiness, and you shall 
hereafter ascend with him in glory. Only endure, and be firm unto 
the end,—a few more trials and temptations, a few more perils and 
perplexities, a few more sorrows and sufferings,—and you shall attain 
to that rest which remaineth for the people of God; a rest into which 
no sorrow can intrude; an enjoyment which no trial can alloy; a 
blessedness which no vicissitude can interrupt, which neither death 
can terminate, nor eternity exhaust. 

But there is a reverse to this triumphant spectacle, which, however 
painful it be for us to develope, and appalling for you to behold, 
must not be concealed by those who are pledged to declare the whole 
counsel of God. ‘That very ascension of Christ, (which is to the true 
believer the sign of a like admission into that heavenly inheritance) 
will be to all beside the earnest of a perpetual exclusion from the 
blessed presence of God and of Christ. They who will not ascend 
now with Christ in holiness, have no warrant to expect that they 
shall ascend after him into the world of glory. And if there is any of 
you who considers God a hard master, and his service a service of 
weariness ; if there is any who considers that the sinful pleasures of 
the present evil world are too precious to be renounced, and the 
peaceful paths of religion too difficult to be pursued, let him open 
the book of divine truth, and peruse and meditate upon the predicted 
transactions of that fearful, yet inevitable day, when this same Jesus, 
who was taken up from us into heaven, shall so come in like manner 
as we have seen him go into heaven. Let him behold the earth 
dissolving, and the heavens passing away. Let him behold the grave 
giving up her dead, and the innumerable millions of successive 
generations arising to hear their doom. Let him behold the Saviour 
descending to judgment, encompassed with myriads of angels on a 
throne of glory. Let him listen to the voice of the archangel and the 
trump of God, and the agonizing exclamations of the wicked, invoking 
the hills to fall on them, and the rocks to cover them. Let him then 
single out himself amidst that multitude, without hope, or refuge, or 
Redeemer ; without any interest in that great sacrifice which is the 
sole salvation of all those happier spirits who encircle the Redeemer’s 
throne. Let him contrast what Christ will do for him now, with 
what Christ must do against him then: and ask himself the question, 
How shall I escape, if I neglect so great salvation ? A. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. AND RIGHT REV. DR. HENRY 
COMPTON, LATE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON.* 
THE PREFACE. 


I swat not stand to make a needless apology for these memoirs 
of the life of one of the most illustrious, pious, and orthodox prelates 
which our Church has been blessed with since the Reformation. I 
have endeavoured to trace him from his origin to his grave, in the 
various parts he acted either in a private or public capacity, as well 
in reference to civil as ecclesiastical affairs, which are so interwoven 
with our constitution, that the one cannnot be injured but the other 
must one way or other suffer. You will find nothing so conspicuous 
as his lordship’s inviolable adherence to the interest of the Church at 
all, and even in the most dangerous times; of which he was a very 
competent judge: whereas I have known others of great fame for 
learning and piety, who would not suffer a piece of their works to 
be reprinted, as a preservative against popery, when it was breaking 
in like a torrent upon us, for fear of bringing themselves into any 
danger. I do not doubt but every body will agree with me, that 
there is nothing more glorious in our time than his sufferings for the 
same church, for which his memory must be revered by all good 
Englishmen and true churchmen. May his example be also followed 
by them, and their reward, like his, be in the blest regions of eternity. 

THE LIFE. 


Tus family took its surname originally from the lordship of 
Compton, in Warwickshire, anciently distinguished by the appellation 
of Compton at the Vineyard. It is likewise of great antiquity in that 
county, some of that name flourishing there in the time of Henry II. 

But the first who laid the foundation of honour, which of later years 
has been enjoyed by his descendants, was William Compton, who first 
became Page of Honour to Henry Duke of York, afterwards king of 
England by the name of Henry VIII. to whom he became afterwards 
Groom of the Stole. William was the father of Peter, and he of 
Henry, who, in the 14th of Queen Elizabeth, were summoned to 
pariiament and afterwards assigned one of the Peers for the trial of 
Mary Queen of Scots. 

Henry Lord Compton was the father of Sir William Compton, 
made Knight of the Bath at the creation of Charles Duke of York ; 
which William in the 16th of King James I. was created Earl of 
Northampton, and soon after Knight of the Garter: he was succeeded 
in honour and estate by his eldest son Spencer Lord Compton, who, 
taking up arms for King Charles I. was unhappily slain at Hopton- 
heath, near Stafford, in the year 1642. 

This earl was the father of four sons, of whom our Henry was the 
youngest ; he was born in or about the year 1633; and being but 
about ten years of age, when his father lost his life in the royal cause, 


* The above is reprinted from an old memoir of the Life of Bishop Compton, to 
shield le 
which D ste is given. 
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he was deprived of that paternal care that should have formed his 
youth for the future service of his country: nevertheless, having re- 
ceived education in his more tender years suitable to his quality ; 
when he had gone through the grammar schools, and became fit for 
academical learning, he was sent to Queen’s College in the University 
of Oxford. 

Having continued there for some time; I can assign no reason for 
his removal from thence to Cambridge, nor exactly the time when; 
but so it was, and there I find he proceeded to take his degree of 
Master of Arts: thence he returned to Oxford, and on the 7th of 
April, 1666, was incorporated Master of Arts, with liberty allowed 
him to enter into, and suffragate in the House of Congregation and 
Convocation. 

It seems Mr. Compton, after he had first set out on his studies, met 
with some interruption in them. Whether it was his own choice or the 
persuasion of friends, I cannot determine; but so it was, that when a 
regiment of horse was to be raised for the king’s guard, the command 
of which was given to Aubrey Earl of Oxford, and has in a manner 
ever since been called by that name, he had a cornet’s commission 
given him in it: but soon discovering a greater inclination to his 
studies than to the art military, he quitted that post. 

Having fully determined to dedicate himself te the service of the 
church ; I know not whether I am right as to the order of his prefer- 
ments, but I find him to be one of the canons of Christ-church, in 
Oxford, in or about the year 1670. 

Another preferment he had, was that of the rectory of Cottenham, 
in the county of Cambridge, worth, as I have been informed, about 
500/. per annum; neither am I to forget his being made master of 
the famous hospital of St. Cross, near Winchester, in Hampshire, 
founded by Henry de Blois, brother of King Stephen, and bishop of 
that city, and afterward farther endowed by Henry de Beaufort, 
Bishop and Cardina! of Winchester, reckoned to be of equal value 
with the rectory above mentioned. This honourable and reverend 
Doctor advancing daily in his Majesty’s favour, and opinion of all 
good churchmen, and the bishoprick of Oxford becoming vacant by 
the translation of Dr. Nathaniel Crew, Clerk of the Closet, from 
thence to Durham, in 1674, he was pleased to make Dr. Henry 
Compton, preferable to all other worthy candidates, bishop of that 
see, and on the 6th of December, in the same year, he was consecrated 
at Lambeth, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of Win- 
chester, Salisbury, Rochester, Peterborough, and Chichester. Here 
he presided not long; the income indeed of this bishoprick was by 
much too narrow for his charitable and liberal hands; but that of 
London becoming vacant by the death of Dr. Humphrey Hinchman, 
Lord Almoner, in the beginning of October, 1675, his Majesty made 
no manner of hesitation in conferring it on Dr. Compton, who, upon 
his translation thither, was succeeded by the famous Dr. John Fell 
in the other see. 

This noble bishoprick of London, the metropolis of the kingdom, 
and the greatest (if we include many foreign factories, the sea chap- 
lainships and all our American colonies) in the universe; his Lordship 
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governed during the reign of King Charles II. with much piety, 
wisdom, moderation, and humanity towards all men with whom he 
had to do; being the great support and refuge of many foreign 
divines and necessitous travellers, who applied directly to his Lord- 
ship, and in whose beneficent nature they were sure to find their 
account. 

The place of Dean of his Majesty's Chapel Royal became vacant 
not long after his Lordship had the bishoprick of London conferred 
onhim. This place, wherein the kings and queens of England per- 
form their public devotions, is under the conduct of the dean, being 
usually some grave learned prelate, chosen by the sovereign, and 
owns no superior but him in this station; the royal palace and chapel 
being exempt- from all spiritual and temporal jurisdiction but his 
Majesty, who was now pleased to honour his Lordship with this post, 
for which there is a salary of 206/. per annum; and not only so, but 
it is in his power to choose all the other officers of the chapel, par- 
ticularly a Sub-dean and twelve gentlemen in orders, to perform 
the divine service. 

His Majesty had entertained so just an opinion of his Lordship’s 
capacity as well as fidelity, that he was pleased to make choice of him 
to be one of his privy council, and therefore he ordered he should, 
on the 22d of July, 1673, be sworn in, and so took his place at the 
board accordingly. 

It was very happy for these nations, and sacred ought the memory 
of King Charles II. to be for ever amongst us, for the care he took in 
bringing up his two nieces, the late and the present queen, in the true 
Protestant religion, into which they were baptized, and were now 
openly confirmed by our good Bishop in his Majesty’s chapel at 
Whitehall. 

William Prince of Orange, with the king’s leave and approbation, 
arrived in England in the year 1672, and having, after some difficul- 
ties, obtained his Majesty’s consent to marry the Lady Mary his 
niece, and the eldest daughter of James Duke of York, my Lord 
Bishop of London was the person who had the honour to be appointed 
to join that illustrious pair in the holy bands of matrimony. The 
ceremony was performed by him on Sunday, the 4th of November, 
privately, at St. James’s, in the presence of the king, who gave the 
bride in marriage, of their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Dutchess 
of York, and some of the nobility. 

His Majesty having granted a writ of Congé d’Elire for the choosing 
of a bishop of Llandaff, which see was vacant by the translation of 
Dr. William Lloyd to the bishoprick of Peterborough, William Beau, 
Doctor in Divinity, sueceeded him, and was consecrated at Lambeth, 
on the 22d of June, 1679, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, together 
with the Bishops of London, Carlisle, and Peterborough. 

Some time after this, Dr. Isaac Barrow, Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, 
departed this life, and William Loyd, Doctor in Divinity, being 
elected in his room, he was consecrated at Lambeth, on the 3d of 
October, 1680, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of 
London, Rochester, Ely, and Oxford. 

I might have observed before, that the king, sometime after the 
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breaking out of the Popish religion, on the 29th of April, 1679, hav- 
ing caused his privy-council to meet extraordinarily, was then 
pleased to order the Lord Chancellor of England to read to them a 
declaration; wherein, having thanked them for their service, and some 
other matters, he acquainted them with his resolution to constitute a 
new privy-council, as might not only by its numbers be fit for the 
consultation and digestion of all business both domestic and foreign, 
but also, by the choice of them out of the several parts the state was 
composed of, might be best informed in the true constitution of it, 
and thereby the most able to counsel him in the affairs and interests 
of the crown and nation; and by the constant advice of such a counci!, 
his Majesty resolved thereafter to govern his kingdoms, together with 
the frequent use of his great council in parliament, which he took to 
be the true ancient constitution of this state and government. 

That for the greater dignity of that council, he resolved their con- 
stant number should be thirty, and for their greater authority, there 
should be fifteen of his chief officers, who should be privy-councillors 
by their places; and for the other fifteen he would choose ten out of 
the several ranks of the nobility, and five commoners of the realm, 
whose known abilities, interest, and esteem in the nation should 

| 
the true interest of the kingdom, and consequently of advising him ill. 

Of ali the bishops of the kingdom, he declared, in the first place, 
that in order to take care of the interest of the church, so as that no 
detriment should happen to it in these difficult times, he would have 
the then Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. William Sancroft, and 
Dr. Henry Compton, Lord bishop of London, to be of it, and so 


render them without the suspicion of either mistaking or betraying 


always for the time being: most of the rest were persons of great 
honour and integrity, but his Majesty did not continue long in this 
steady humour. 

As to the business of the bill for excluding the Duke of York, upon 
the account of his religion, from inheriting the crowns of these realms; 
my Lord Bishop of London, as also the whole bench of bishops, 
having a due regard to the succession, was against it. For my own 
part, I always thought that if the Duke had been then excluded, 
e interest of the Duke of 
Monmouth was so great, and his popularity of that extent, that he 


though not as to his own person, that tl 
would have made a very home push to obtain the crown upon a 
demise, to the prejudice of the Duke’s daughters and the rest of the 
royal family ; and where and how such a civil war as must unavoid- 
ably have ensued thereupon, would have ended, no mortal can 
determine. 

I shall not enter upon a detail of the turmoils of the times which 
ensued; the warmth some men shewed against the Duke; and the 
general disaffection of the Dissenters at that time to his person and 
right of succession, drew the displeasure of the court upon them, and 
made them put the laws in execution against non-conformity. Some 
of the clergy shewed themselves very warm against the Dissenters at 
this time, while some of the most learned and exemplary of their 
members endeavoured, both in public and in private, to bring them to 
a sense of the necessity of union among Protestants ; hoping the 
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apprehension of the present dangers would have disposed them to a 
better inclination to things which belonged to the common peace of 
the Reformation. To promote this good work, my Lord of London, 
the preceding year, had held three conferences with his clergy upon 
the two Sacraments, and upon the catechising youth in the same 
principles of religion. Now his Lordship pursued this good design 
in three other conferences, on, 1. The half communion; 2. Prayers in 
an unknown tongue; 3. Prayers to saints: the substance of this con- 
versation his Lordship published in a letter to his clergy, dated July 
6th, 1680. 

Moreover, his Lordship having entertained some hopes, that the 
bringing in the opinion of foreign divines against the needless separa- 
tion of the Dissenters, might tend to pacify and reconcile them to the 
Church, he wrote a letter to Monsieur le Moyne, Professor in Divinity, 
at Leyden, and to Mr. L’Angle, one of the preachers of the Reformed 
Church at Charenton, near Paris, and to Monsieur Claud, another 
eminent French divine, who, in the several answers that are published 
to the world, agreed in vindicating the Church of England from any 
errors of doctrine, or any imposition in the service and discipline of it. 

Mary Dutchess of York, the Duke’s second wife, being brought to 
bed of a third daughter, at St. James’s, on the 15th day of August, 
1682, my Lord Bishop of London, on the 17th of the same month, 
baptized her by the name of Charlotte Maria. 

We have taken notice before that his Lordship, of all the bishops 
and clergy in the kingdom, was the person which had the honour to 
perform the ceremony of marriage between the Prince and Princess 
of Orange, the Duke of York’s eldest daughter. Now King Charles II. 
having given leave to George Prince of Denmark, younger brother of 
Christian V. of that country, upon the instance of his Danish Majesty, 
to come over into England, and to make his address to the Lady 
Anne, the Duke’s second daughter, in order to marriage; his Royal 
Highness, on the 19th of July, 1683, arrived at Whitehall, and on the 
28th, in the evening, she was married to him in the Royal Chapel, at 
St. James’s, by my Lord Bishop, in the presence of the king and the 
chief of the court. This was a double honour to his Lordship, to 
marry the Duke of York’s two daughters, who both of them after- 
wards sate upon the throne of their ancestors, and the last of which 
is Our present most gracious queen, whom God long preserve in 
health, peace, and prosperity. 

I shall but just mention his Lordship’s officiating on the 2d of 
November, 1684, at the consecration of Dr. Thomas Sprat to be Lord 
Bishop of Rochester, but take notice that King James II. ascending 
the throne on the 13th of February following, all was serene and calm 
at first: the Bishop and the rest of his brethren, together with the 
whole body of the clergy, being wonderfully pleased at the king’s 
declaration to the privy-council; that since it had pleased God to 
place him in that station, to sueceed so good and gracious a king, as 
well as so kind a brother, he thought fit to tell them that he would 
endeavour to follow his brother’s example, more especially in that of 
his great clemency and tenderness to his people; that he had been 
accounted to be a man for arbitrary power, but that was not the only 
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story which had been made of him, and that he would make it his 
endeavours to preserve the government both in church and state, as it 
was by law established: concluding, that as he would never depart 
from the just rights and prerogatives of the crown, so he would never 
invade any man’s property. 

His Lordship seemed to stand pretty fair with the court for some 
months; and as my Lord Bishop had the honour to solemnize the 
marriage of the Prince and Princess of Denmark, as already mentioned, 
so had he also to baptize her Royal Highness’s first child, that was 
born alive, the Lady Mary, born at Whitehall, the 2d of June, 1685, 
but she did not long survive. 

The Bishop’s watchfulness for the security of the Church of Eng- 
land could not but discover itself early upon many occasions in this 
reign, but especially in parliament ; and whatever warmth any body 
now shewed for the Protestant religion, it was interpreted not only as 
a hatred to that of the king’s, but even a disrespect to his person and 
government. And therefore his Majesty having prorogued the par- 
liament upon their insisting to have the popish officers discarded his 
service, he began to manifest his displeasure against the Bishop, and 
to the great astonishment of all good Englishmen, not only put him 
out of the council, but also took from him his place of dean of the 
chapel, which office he conferred upon the Bishop of Durham, 2 man, 
says my author, how justly I know not, suspected of the nation, and 
devoted to the court. 

Men of penetration could not conceive that a Protestant Church 
could long be safe and easy under the administration of a Popish 
prince. And as soon as ever they received intimation that there was 
an ecclesiastical commission court to be erected, they concluded there 
was a storm gathering, which would fall heavily somewhere, and 
perhaps endanger the well being of the whole community: my Lord 
of London happened to be the first man struck at, and he stood as 
firmly and bravely in the gap. 

This noble prelate, by a conduct worthy of his birth and station in 
the Church, had acquired the love and esteem of all the Protestant 
Churches at home and abroad, and was for that reason the mark of 
the envy and hatred of the Romish party at court, which had for some 
time born a particular grudge to his Lordship on another account : 
for after the king had triumphed over the Duke of Monmouth, and 
the poor wretches, his followers, in the west, he plainly discovered by 
his speech in parliament his resolution to make use of the services of 
his popish officers in the army, though expressly contrary to law ; 
against which the Commons were going to address. The Bishop, 
notwithstanding the lords had voted thanks to the king for his plain- 
dealing harangue, moved in the name of himself and all his brethren, 
to have the speech debated ;_ which, as it was extraordinary and un- 
usual in the House, so it was no less surprising to the king and court: 
and therefore an occasion was rather taken by, than given to the new 
commissioners to ennoble their ecclesiastical commission with such an 
illustrious sacrifice, in the business of Dr. Sharp, now Archbishop of 
York. 


The priests about the king, knowing how much it was their interest 
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that the Protestant cle rey should not have leave to refute the errors 
of the Church of Rome in their sermons, had advised him to send to 
the Bishops an ensnaring letter or order, containing directions about 
preachers. ‘The learned Dr. Sharp, (whom the Jesuit Orleans, in his 
Revolutions of England, rudely calls the “ railing parson”) taking 
occasion, in some of his sermons, to vindicate the doctrine of the 
Church of England in opposition to Popery; this was in the court 
dialect understood to be endeavouring to beget in the minds of his 
hearers an ill opinion of the king and his government, by insinuating 
fears and jealousies to dispose them to discontent, and to lead them 
into disobedience and rebellion, and consequently a contempt of the 
said order about preachers. Upon which King James sent a letter to 
the Bishop of London, and it was delivered him at Fulham, on Thurs- 
d Ly; June 17, by Atterbury the Messenger, who had always been fond 
of such messages, and is now employed in a higher post, being Clerk 
of the Che rue to the Messengers. 
7 “ 


absolutely to forbid preaching against Popery; and the effect of it 


hop of London ye TCE ived that the de sion of this letter was 
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might b to su pt nd all the eminent preach rs in England. His Lord- 
ship however endeavoured to divert the storm that threatened the 
church and clergy, and therefore wrote a submissive letter to the 
Earl of Sunderland, to be communicated to the king, and made Dr. 
Sharp himself the bearer of it to Hampton Court, on Friday, the 18th 
of June. 

No answer could be obtained to this letter of the Bishop, and 
therefore, on Sunday following, Dr. Sharp carried his petition to 
Windsor. 

This petition was not admitted to be read, for a resolution had been 
taken to execute the displeasure of the king upon the Bishop of 
London; and therefore, on Tuesday, August 3, the commissioners 
opened their commission, and immediately sent a citation to the Bishop 
of London to appear before them in the Council Chamber, at White- 
hall, on August 9th. 

We here break off for the present ; and we do so at this point, as 
we purpose to give a fuller account of the Bishop’s trial than that 
which is contained in the Life. It is printed in a small square quarto, 
of thirty pages, A.p. 1688: and seems to be an authorised report of 


the entire proceedings. | 


> 
IYMNS 
We continue our extract from the truly excellent and pious Hymns 
of Dr. Hickes :— 
Lorp, who shall dwell alone with thee, Those happy souls who prize that life, 
There on thy holy hill? \bove the bravest here ; 
Who shall those glorious prospects Whose greatest hope, whose eagerest 


se € strife, 


lhat heaven with gladness fill? Is once to settle there. 























They use the world, but value that 
] 


That they supremely love 


They travel through this present state, 


eir home above, 


But place tl 


Lord! who are they that thus choose 


thee, 
But those thou first did choose 
To whom thou gav’st thy grace most 
free, . 
Thy grace not to refuse. 


? 


We of ourselves can nothing do, 
But all on thee depend ; 

a hine is the work and wages too, 
Thine both the way and end. 


O make us still our work attend, 
And we'll not doubt our pay ; 

We will not fear a blessed end, 
If thou but guide our way. 


Glory to thee, O bounteous Lord, 
Who giv’st to all things breath 

Glory to thee, Eternal Word, 
Who sav’st us by thy deat} 


! 


Glory, O blessed Spirit, to thee, 
Who fill’st our hearts with love 

Glory to all—the mystic Three 
Wh ) reign, one God, above! 


! 


Come, let’s adore the gracious Lord, 
That brought us to this light, 

That gave his angels strict command, 
To be our guard this night. 


When we laid down our weary head, 
And sle p seal’d up our eye; 

They stood and watch’d about our bed, 
To let no harm come nigh. 


Now we are up they still go on, 
And guide us through the day ; 
They never leave their charge alone, 

Whate’er besets our Way. 


And O, my soul, how many snares 
Lie spread before our feet! 
In all our joys, in all our cares, 


Some danger still we meet. 


Sometimes the sin does us o’ertake, 
And on our weakness win; 

Sometimes ourselves our ruin make, 

And we o’ertake the sin 
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O save us, Lord, from all these darts, 
‘That seek our souls to slay ; 
Save us from us and our false hearts, 


Lest we ourselves betray. 


Save us, O Lord, to thee we cry, 
From whom all blessings spring ; 
We on thy grace alone rely ; 
Alone thy glory sing. 


Fain would my thoughts fly up to thee, 
Thy peace, sweet Lord, to find; 
But when I offer, still the world 
Lays clogs upon my mind. 


Sometimes I climb a little way, 
And thence look down below; 

How nothing ¢here do all things seem, 
Which here make such a show. 


Then round about I turn my eyes, 
To feast my hungry sight; 

I meet with heaven in every thing, 
In eve ry thing delight. 


I see thy wisdom ruling all, 
And it with joy admire ; 

I see myself amidst such hopes, 
As set my heart on fire. 


When I have thus triumph’d awhile, 
And think to build my nest; 

Some cross conceits come fluttering by, 
And interrupt my rest. 


Then to the earth again I fall, 
And from my low dust cry ; 


*T was not on my wing, Lord, but thine, 
That I got up so high. 


And now, my God, whether I rise, 
Or still lie down in dust; 

Both I submit to thy blest will, 
In both on thee I trust. 


Guide thou my way, who art thyself, 
My everlasting end ; ‘ 

That every step, or swift or slow, 
Still to thyself may tend. 


Lonp, we again lift up our eyes, 
And leave our sluggish beds ; 

But why we wake, and why we rise, 

Comes seldom in our heads. 
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Is it to sweat and toil for wealth, No envious thought, no sland’ring 
Or sport our time away, tongue, 
That thou preserv’st us still in health, Would e’er disturb our peace ; 
And giv’st us this new day? We would help them, and they help us, 
And all unkindness cease. 
No, no, unskilful soul, not so; 
Be not deceived with toys: But the all-wise chose other laws, 
Thy Lord’s commands more wisely go, And thought it better so; 
And aim at higher joys. He made the world, and sure he knows, 
7 What’s best with it to do. 
They bid us wake to seek new grace, 
And some fresh virtue gain; "Tis for our good that all the ill 
They call us up to mend our pace, Is suffer’d here below ; 
Till we the prize attain. "Tis to correct those dangerous sweets, 
That else would poison grow. 
That glorious prize, for which all run, 
Who wisely spend their breath ; So storms are raised to clear the air, 
Who, when this weary life is done, And chase the clouds away ; 
Are sure of rest in death. So weeds grow up to cure our wounds, 
And all our pains allay. 
Not such a rest as here we prove, 
Disturb’d with cares and fears; How often, Lord, do we mistake, 
But endless joy, and peace, and love, When we our plots design ! 
Unmix'd with grief and tears. Rule thou hereafter thine own world, 
Only thyself be mine. 


Or rather, Lord, let me be thine, 
Lorp, what a pleasant life were this, Else I am not my own: 
If all did well their parts; Give me thyself, or take thou me, 
If all did one another love, Undone if left alone. 
Sincerely with their hearts. 
To thee, great God of heaven and 
No suits of law, no noise of war, earth, 
Our quiet minds would fright; Each knee for ever bow ; 
No fear to lose, no care to keep, May all thy blessed sing above, 
What justly is our right. And we adore below. 


—~>— 


SCHISM. 
(Continued from p. 237.) 


So far as we are antagonists of Mr. Towgood, we might now march 
off the field, by his own confession, victorious. We have established 
the affirmative of the great position on which, as he allows, the whole 
controversy turns,—the power of the Church to decree rites and cere- 
monies not contradictory to Scripture. From our definition of schism 
we inferred, that ceremonies, not endangering salvation, demanded 
our acquiescence, on the ground that, however objectionable in minor 
respects, such circumstances ought to have no influence against the 
great duty of spiritual unity, and the Apostle’s solemn adjuration in its 
favour. From the very nature and constitution of a spiritual society, 
so long as it is a visible society, and from facts, we have shewn that 
some rites and ceremonies must necessarily exist in it, even where 
there subsists in the society itself the strongest predisposition to avoid 
or oppose them. From this necessity a right is indisputably con- 
cluded, and obedience becomes a duty. 
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But we are anxious to wait on Mr. Towgood through all his “ false 
and ignorant objections,” “ mistakes,” and “ insufficient reasons.” All 
that we entreat our readers to remember is only this, that the siege is 
now in effect raised, and however they may determine with respect to 
the prowess of the combatants on the field of controversy, the bul- 
warks of the Church have been proved impregnable. Could Mr, 
Towgood prove all the rest, his schism would be indefensible. 

Mr. Towgood having denied the right of the Church to decree rites 
and ceremonies at all, proceeds to impugn in detail all that she has 
decreed. If Mr. Towgood really meant to rest the whole controversy 
on this single objection, it was wasting the time and patience of his 
readers to go further. For if this right of the Church be once denied, 
there is an end of the matter; the most significant and beautiful por- 
tions of her ritual must take their place beside the idlest and most 
superstitious mummeries of Popery. But the truth appears to be, 
that Mr. Towgood was really aware of the weakness of his cause, and 
had therefore provided a body of triarii, to be ready when his prin- 
cipal and cardinal argument should be levelled with the dust. But it 
will be found, on applying the test of truth and common sense, that 
this forlorn hope will exhibit the same sensibility which the Father of 
Schism discovered when brought in contact with the spear of Ithuriel. 

Before, however, we advance to the demolition of this part of Mr. 
Towgood’s arguments, which is principally referable to the second head, 
we will proceed with our examination of the first class. One of his 
reasons for dissent is, his objection to the requirements of the Test 
Act, that candidates for certain offices should have received the Holy 
Communion in the Church of England. As this Act, to which so 
much has been objected both by wise and ignorant men, is now re- 
pealed, and, consequently, this argument in favour of schism annulled, 
it might appear supererogatory to say a word on the subject. Yet, as 
it is illustrative of the character of Mr. ‘Towgood’s logic, we cannot 
forbear to notice it. The intentions of the Act were widely different 
from the supposed or real effects of it. Its object was to confine 
certain offices to the communion of the Established Church. The best 
mode of ascertaining a Churchman appeared undoubtedly to be the 
enquiry whether he had communicated with the Church in her most 
solemn and characteristic rite, and that too, as often as her regulations 
required. It does not appear to have suggested itself to the Cc hureh- 
men who framed this bill, that the pious and conscientious dissenters 
would thereby be induced to compromise their consciences in the most 
awfu! act of Christian adoration for the sake of worldly emoluments. 
But grant it as objectionable as possible. What is the result? Num- 
bers of intelligent Churchmen have objected to it as strongly as Mr. 
Towgood, and remained Churchmen still. They did not conceive 
that approbation of this act was an article of the C hurch; the »y did not 
suppose that to hold communion with the Church of England it was 
necessary to assent to the spirit of the Test Act. An Act of the 
Legislature for the maintenance or protection of the Church, whether 
wise or injudicious, cannot, in fact, have any connexion with the 
question of Church communion. It is WHOLLY an extraneous matter ; 
it does not afford even the poor pretensions for schism which are 
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raised upon ceremonies and discipline. That such an objection should 
have a place in “ A Dissent from the Church of England fully justi- 
fied,” is truly astonishing. ‘That Mr. Towgood should have con- 
founded a Dissent from the Church of England, with a dissent from 
the Test Act, is what can scarcely be understood by minds of ordinary 
pe rspicac ty. 

The ceremony of kneeling in public worship has the misfortune to 
meet Mr. Towgood’s disa»probation, and he has brought a fearful 
collection of texts to prove the lawfulne ss ot standing. We are not 
disposed to canvass them, because we will allow them all, and the 
utmost that can be deduced from them. And what is that utmost ? 
That standing is a lawful and significant mode of public adoration. 
Who denies it? Certainly not the Church, w! 
scribed it. All that we contend for is, that kn¢ eling is equally signi- 
ficant, and equally well-authorized. And such being the case, the 
Church has intermixed the gestures, in order that weariness of body 
may not abstract the mind from the business of religion. That 
kneeling is justified in public worship is evident from the spirited call 


ich has so often pre- 


to united idoration in the xevth Psalm: * O co ne, let US WORSHIP 
and bow down; let us KNEEL before the Lord our Maker.” And 


when it is considered how frequently kneeling is mentioned in the 
Scripture, in private or domestic worship, it is obvious, without any 
other authority, that there can be no HAZARD oF SALVATION (which is, 
we repeat, the ONLY circumstance which can justify separation) in 
transferring the same gesture to public liturgies. 

gut the fact is, the practice of standing at prayer is not so univer- 
sally countenanced by Scripture as Mr. ‘Towgood supposes. Many of 
the pas ages which he adduces probably as much refer to kneeling as 
to standing. In explanation of what we mean, we will take a curious 
instance trom the Old Testament. In 1 Kings viii. 22, 25, we read, 
** And Solomon stoop before the altar of the Lord in the presence of 
el, and spread forth his hands towards 


all the congregation of Isr: 


heaven, and he said, —” then follows the celebrated dedication prayer, 
as far verse 53. ‘Then immediately we read, “* And it was so, that 


when Solomotr 


had made an end of praying all this prayer and sup- 
plication unto the Lord, he arose from before the altar of the Lord, 


from KNEELING on his KNEES, with his hands spread up to heaven, 
and he stoop,” &c. Here it is obvious to the mere English reader, 
that the first word translated stood cannor really have that meaning, 
as the action to which it refers was, certainly, kneeling. We will 
now take the account of the same transaction in 2 Chron. vi. 13. 
‘* For Solomon had made a brazen scaftold of five cubits long and five 
cubits broad, and three cubits high, and set it in the midst of the 
court; and upon it he sroop and KNEELED powN upon his KNEEs 
before all the congregation of Israel.” We cannot see how it is 
possible to read these passages without assenting to the interpretation 
of Parkhurst, “Wy here does not mean standing upright, or wpon 
his feet, but only being, being present.”* It seems to be a Hebrew 
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pleonasm, and is apparently imitated in such forms as these —o 
Wapiwaiog TLAOEIS apse éavroy ravra TLPOSHYXETO* — gray 
STHKHTE WPOSEYXOMENOI,+ &c. So that it is very probable 
that all the passages adduced by Mr. Towgood, do not serve their 
intended purpose; although if they did, they prove no more than 
what is generally conceded. We may here remark by the way, that 
Solomon’s rustic prayer, offered on uis KNEES, brought down that 
unequivocal sign of the divine approbation—fire from heaven. So 
much for the unlawfulness of kneeling. 

After all, gestures, not actually prescribed in Scripture, must be 
left to the manners of the nations who adopt them. The oriental 
nations testify respect by uncovering the feet; we, by uncovering the 
head. The use of gestures is to bring the mind into proper asso- 
ciations. This object is alike disregarded by him who wears his hat 
in a church, and by him who removes it in a synagogue. 

But Mr. Towgood pleads the authority of ‘Tertullian, and the 
example of the primitive Church! a singular ground for a Dissenter 
to defend. Let that, however, pass. Come we to our author's 
words : 
Finally, the primitive Christians, it is acknowledged on all hands, ev ry 
Lord’s day, and at all other times between Easter and Whitsuntide, univer ally 
prayed standing, and never kneeled at their public devotions : (consequently 
by the way, not at the Lord’s supper.) Die dominico nefas ducimus, &c. says 
Tertullian. On the Lord's day we account it a sin to worship kneeling, which 
custom we also observe from Easter to Whitsuntide.—P. 53. 


That it may be seen how little we fear Mr. Towgood’s argument, 
we will strengthen it by some facts with which he seems unacquainted. 
Justin Martyr ascribes this custom to the times of the Apostles; and 
the Council of Nice was so jealous of its observance, that they passed 
a canon enjoining the practice. But what does this amount to? that 
the observance was of divine or apostolic institution, and binding upon 
Christians AT PERIL OF THEIR SALVATION? No man would venture to 
insinuate such an absurdity. It was, therefore, one of those rites 
and ceremonies, which any national church might retain or reject. 
Whether our Church has judiciously rejected it, and whether her 
rejection is binding upon the Christians of this country, are questions 
perfectly distinct and unconnected ; and he who holds the negative of 
one, may consistently hold the affirmative of the other. 

Mr. Towgood thinks that the Church might have left the posture 
to the choice of her members, and thus satisfied scrupulous con- 
sciences. We have, we think, demonstrated the vanity of such 
scruples ; and surely nothing could be less productive of edification, 
than to see Christians proving their unity of spirit by their diversity of 


gesture. If a Christian thinks a particular gesture dangerous to 


salvation, let him, at all events, avoid it! But let him first be able to 
say, with an honest heart, that he believes his posture in prayer can 
affect his salvation at all. 


Closely connected with this subject is that of kneeling at the Lord’s 
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Supper, which Mr. Towgood highly disapproves. Against this prac- 
tice there can be only one valid argument—that the posture is an 
essential of the sacrament. If this could be proved, then, indeed, it 
would be certain that our Church does not “ duly” administer this 
sacrament; and, consequently, she would be no true church, by her 
own just definition. Separation, therefore, would here be a duty. 
Hence it is to be considered, whether the words, “ this do, in remem- 
brance of me,” meant, “ lie down on couches, and receive bread and 
wine,” or “ receive bread and nine” only. Though the question is one 
of some importance, we will trust its decision to the plain sense and 
reflection of the reader. 

The Church has herself taken some pains to “ cut off occasion from 
them which desire occasion,” by thus explaining her views on this 
subject, in the Protestation at the end of the Communion Service. 


Whereas it is ordained in this office for the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, that the communicants should receive the same kneeling; (which order 
is well meant, for a signification of our humble and grateful acknowledgment 
of the benefits of Christ therein given to all worthy receivers, and for the 
avoiding of such profanation and disorder in the Holy Communion, as might 
otherwise ensue;) yet, lest the same kneeling should by any persons, either out 
of ignorance and infirmity, or out of malice and obstinacy, be misconstrued 
and depraved; It is hereby declared, that thereby no adoration is intended, or 
ought to be done, either unto the sacramental bread or wine there bodily 
received, or unto any corporal presence of Christ’s natural flesh and blood. For 
the sacramental bread and wine remain still in their very natural substances, 
and therefore may not be adored; (for that were Idolatry, to be abhorred of 
all faithful Christians ;) and the natural body and blood of our Saviour Christ 
are in heaven, and not here; it being against the truth of Christ’s natural 
body to be at one time in more places than one. 


The testimony of primitive antiquity, which Mr. Towgood considers 
so important in a similar case, is altogether against him here. In the 
early Church, standing was the most usual posture of receiving the 
elements; a circumstance which at once clearly establishes the fact, 
that the posture was not considered essential. 

Such, then, being the case, the Church of England had evidently 
the right to prescribe what posture she pleased, and that right she 
was bound to exercise, unless she would turn the temple of the God 
of order into a scene of schismatical confusion. 

But we cannot quit this false and ignorant objection, without 
shewing our readers a little deeper into its ignorance. Mr. Towgood 
observes: 

Though the posture of sitting be generally thought by us most suitable to 
the commemorative supper of our Lord, instituted instead of the paschal 
supper of the Jews, and most agreeable to the practice of Christ and his 
Apostles, who without any doubt, sat round the table, yet in this we are all left 
to follow freely our own persuasion.—P. 15. 


Now here, in the first instance, we have an admission, that the 
posture of receiving, for which Mr. Towgood thought proper to quit 
the Church, is A MATTER OF INDIFFERENCE, since, according to him, 
“ we are all left to follow freely our own persuasion;” and next, we 
are told that Christ and his Apostles, wirnour any povst, sat round 
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the table. To which we can only reply, “ without any doubt,” THer 
DID NO sucH THING! It was impossible that Mr. White, Mr.’ Towgood’s 
antagonist, should allow this assertion to pass unnoticed. Accordingly, 
Mr. Towgood resumes this position in the following extraordinary 
passage :— 


I am called upon to blush with you, “ for having said that Christ and his 
Apostles, without all peradventure, sat around the table, when every body 
knows, who knows any thing at all, that they used the recumbing posture, 
which is no more sitting than it is kneeling.” If my assertion cannot be 
supported by indisputable authority, I have a blush at your command. Let 
my vouchers be heard. St. Matthew says he sat down with the twelve. And, 
as they were eating, Jesus tock bread and blessed it. St. Mark, As they sat 
and did eat, Jesus took bread, &c. St. Luke, when the hour was come, he 
sat down, and the twelve Apostles with him; and he took the bread and gave 
thanks. If I am now to be corrected for representing Christ and his Apostles 
as sitting around the table, the weight of the stroke will fall entirely upon the 
Scriptures, under which patronage I am safe. I make no manner of doubt, 
Sir, but the posture was sitting, though with the body, perhaps, a little leaning 
or reclined, Nor would our language afford our translators any better, or 
indeed any other word than sitting to express it by. Pray how would you 
render it,—As they recumbed and did eat?) And when the hour was come, he 
recumbed with his twelve Apostles? If every body, who knows any thing at 
all, knows “they used the recumbing posture,” then the judicious and 
indefatigable Mr. Henry knew nothing at all; for he says, “ He sat down in 
the usual table gesture; not lying on one side, for it was not easy to eat, nor 
possible to drink in that posture, but sitting upright, though perhaps sitting 
low;” or rather, as Dr. Lightfoot tells us, the posture was sitting on a couch, 
leaning the left elbow on the table-—Pp. 119, 120. 


Here the testimonies of the Evangelists are paraded with much 
ostentation; and then we are told, that “the weight of the stroke” 
(viz. of the rod for Mr. T.’s absurdities) will fall entirely upon—rtue 
Scriptures! It is difficult which is to be most admired, the pro- 
faneness or the effrontery of the writer. Mr. 'Towgood pretended to 
understand Greek; and whatever he might have done before he 
received Mr. White's castigation on this point, it is to be assumed that he 
had now so far consulted his Greek New Testament, as to be aware that 
the verbs inthe passages cited are dvdxeysac and dvarixrw, one signify- 
ing to lie backward, and the other, to fall backward. Yet would he still 
go on to defend his blunders, even though he must charge them on 
the Holy Scriptures. “I makE NO MANNER OF DovuBrT, Sir, but the 
posture was sitting, though with the body, reruaps, a LITTLE leaning 
or inclined.” I, Micaiah Towgood, make no manner of doubt! doubt 
who dare! The body might, perhaps, incline, but, if it did, it was 
only a little! What circumstance is there, either in the etymology or 
the usage of the words, to make the inclination of the body doubtful, or 
to restrict it to “‘a little?”” None! Our translators are not to be 
blamed for their rendering, nor are they to be blamed for rendering 
koepaytic a farthing, and pocwg a bushel; but, had they considered 
the posture of our Lord and his Apostles an essential constituent of 
the Holy Communion, they were too good scholars to have Englished 
dvdxeyat and dvarixrw by so inadequate a verb as fo sit. As to “ the 


judicious and indefatigable Mr. Henry,” he contradicts the etymology 


of the verbs and the testimony of antiquity; and to Mr. Towgood’s 
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version of Lightfoot, we must add, that the feet were on the couch as 
well as the b “ly.* 

But we have, perhaps, dwelt too long on the mere exhibition of 
Mr. ‘Towgood’s perverse and obstinate ignorance. We will only sum 
this part of our subject by observing, that Mr. i= alter sé parating 
from the Church, because the sacrament is there received kneeling, 
first, admits that the whole is matter of indifference, and next, sets 
about proving that it is no such thing; in which last process he is 
fortunate enough to substantiate his former opinion. It is evident, 
indeed, that if posture be an essential circumstance, (the only sufficient 
ground of separation) then the sacrament is not duly administered in 
any society of Christians upon earth, 

Let us come then to another false and ignorant objection, which we 
will state at length in Mr. Towgood’s own words. 


There is another office of your liturgy equally liable to the severe exceptions 
eon 
i 


of all well-instructed Christians, and to the sneers of insulting deists, as any 1 
h ive yet considered ; and that Is, ye ur ol for the ord nation ot Priests and 
Deacons. This, if you call me forth again, | may more particularly show. 
At present | only ask—Whether to your sober reason it really appears a fit 
question, to be put to every young ge ntleman that comes from the university 


for orders to the bishop, whether he trusts that he is inwardly moved by the 


Holy Ghost to take upon him this office? And for ev such young gentleman 





to declare solemnly, as in God’s presence, that he ts he is so inwardly 
moved? You well know how many rich livin are in the gift of families, 


whose sons, or dependants, are d for the Church with no other view 





but that of its being the most gent m, in their power, for their future 


support in life. You must also be sensible, that the high dignities and great 


emoluments which are to be found in the Church, often lead many young 
er this profession to any other, merely from interested and 
worldly considerations. You certainly must be better acquainted than I am 
with the general manners, the taste and the state, of the two universities: tell 
mi then, before God, is the rm ral Stat such, that you can reasonably think 
every student that comes thence, when he gets a title to a living, and applies 





pe ntlemen 


for orders to the bishe P» doth re lly jeel him ell inw rdly moved by the H« ly 
Ghost to make that applicati 
pre sing a qué stion put h 
your own church, bishop Burnet, (Pastoral Care, page 96—99,) has made the 
mi ‘ 
| 


pplication? Ought his feelings to be so hurt, and so 
t 


o his conscience? One of the brightest ornaments of 
following observations on this point, which deserve the most serious attention of 
all those who : and of all those who answer the before-mentioned most 
important question. ** Certainly,” says he, “ this answer, I trust [ am so moved, 
ought to be well considered; for if any say, I trust so, who yet know nothing 
of any such motion, and can give no account of it, he lie to the Holy Ghost, 
and makes his first approach to t : ie in his mouth, and that 
not to men but to God ‘The motives that ought to determine a man to 
d cate himself to the ( hurch, are a zeal for pre moting the ol ry ol God, and 
of the Christi 








for raising the honour religion. ‘This man, and only this man, 








( 
so moved and qualific d, can, in truth and with a good conscience, answer, that 
he trusts he is mwardly moved by the Holy Ghost; and every one that ventures 
on the saying it without this, is a sacrileg) Pp r of the name of God and 

® The kind of furniture necessary for celebrating the Communion on Mr. Towgood’s 
princi; f retaining the exact original posture, may be well collected from the following 
note of the learned Lew Despr on Horace I. Sat. iv. 86, which is ai ged from 


s, Antiqa. Lectt. Lib. iii. “ Primus decumbebat ad caput lecti, pedibus quidem 


poné dorsum secundi porrectis : secundus obvertebat sinciput ad umbilicum primi, interjecto 


pulvino; hujus autem pedes a rgum jacebant tertii; sicque tertius pariter et quartus.” 
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his Holy Spirit: he breaks in upon the Church, not to feed, but to rob it.” 
And, when the bishop lays his hand on the student’s head, then kneeling before 
him, and makes this solemn address,—Receive the Holy Ghost—Whose sins 
thou dost forgive, they are forgiven; and whose sins thou dost retain, they are 
retained ; in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen: 
—is this a language which can be clearly justified? Do their Lordships keep 
perfectly free of the offence which Bishop Burnet so justly condemns? Is there 
nothing like lying to the Holy Ghost in the part which they are called to act 
in this most serious affair? I shall make no farther reflections at present, but 
only say, that to me it appears really amazing, that, in an age of such 
discernment, and freedom of enquiry, this form is suffered to stand. And, in 
the language of your Collect, I very heartily pray, “ That Almighty God, who 
alone worketh great marvels, would send down upon our bishops and curates, 
the healthful spirit of his grace :” the spirit of wisdom and humility! being 
assured that this stone of stumbling, in the way of sagacious infidels, will then 
quickly be removed. 

In the mean time let none of the clergy any more reproach the separatists 
and the sectaries (as they affect to call us) with being enthusiasts and fanatics ; 
for what sect among all who dissent from the Church of England (Papists only 
excepted) carry their pretensions to spiritual motions and communications to so 
extravagant a height as the Church itself does? Doth the Quaker or the 
Methodist, talk of being moved by the Spirit, and of praying and preaching 
under the influence of the Spirit? Surely it does not become any clergyman 
to ridicule such language. He ought rather to give those who use it the right 
hand of fellowship; knowing that he also has been under the like impressions ; 
and that, when he was ordained a deacon, he solemnly declared, before one of 
the successors of the Apostles, that he trusted that he was inwardly moved by 
the Holy Ghost to take upon himself this oftice.—Pp. 263—266. 


What a chaos of misconception and mistatement is here! Let us 
endeavour to analyse its elements. 

The Quakers, some Calvinists, and some Methodists, pretend to 
supernatural impulses and illuminations, dictating their very words, so 
that it is no longer they that speak, but the Holy Ghost. Such privi- 
leges were enjoyed by the Apostles and primitive Christians, but their 
reality could only be evidenced to others by external miracles, with 
which they were always accompanied. In the case of the Calvinists, 
Methodists, and Quakers, this evidence (the only sufficient) is wanting ; 
and we therefore justly charge their pretensions as visionary and pre- 
sumptuous. But when Mr. Towgood confounds these arrogant 
assumptions with the doctrine of the Church, he is either grossly 
ignorant of the subject which he treats, or of his Bible. No docirine 
of Scripture, it might be imagined, could be clearer than that of our 
sanctification by the Holy Spirit; no educated teacher of sound 
Christianity, we might suppose, could possibly be ignorant that “ it is 
God that worketh in us, both to will and to do.”* Mr. Towgood, 
doubtless, had many pious impulses and desires. Did he suppose 
they proceeded from his own virtuous nature? we will not affix to him 
so foul a stigma. Now, what does this question of the Church amount 
to? A solemn inquiry before God, whether the candidate for orders 
is influenced by spiritnal or worldly motives: assuming (what it 
requires no great latitude to assume) that spiritual motives are motives 
of the Spirit ; and that the inclinations which lead the candidate to 





* Phil. ii. 13. 
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consult the welfare of souls, are the work of that Spirit, from whom 
alone “ all holy desires, all good counsels, and all just works do pro- 
ceed.” The very objection which Mr. Towgood applies to this 
interrogation is, as is not unfrequently the case in his writings, the 
identical reason which proves its wisdom and necessity. It is a 
lamentable rather than a questionable fact, that individuals have 
entered the most awful of professions with secular views. Surely, if 
there be any one circumstance which is likely to deter from this prac- 
tice, or induce reflection upon it, it is the solemn adjuration, as in 
God’s presence, that the candidate trusts he is inwardly moved by 
the Holy Ghost! Mr. Towgood asks, ‘ Ought his feelings to be 
hurt, and so pressing a question be put to his conscience?” There 
were prophets in Israel who were very cautious about hurting the 
feelings or awakening the consciences of the people. Mr. Towgood, 
doubtless, would have approved the sentence, ‘‘ Peace, peace,” when 
there was no peace; but he would have been at issue with the Spirit 
of Truth. 

We cannot resist adducing an illustration of Mr. Towgood’s doc- 
trine, if indeed it deserve one. There are, doubtless, many men who 
marry for property or worldly objects : “Ought their feelings to be 
hurt, and so pressing a question be put to their consciences,” as, 
** wilt thou love her, comfort her, honour and keep her in sickness and 
health, and, forsaking all other, keep thee only unto her, so long as ye 
both shall live?” Let this question be satisfactorily answered on 
Mr. 'Towgood’s principles. 

But Mr. Towgood hence proceeds to charge the Bishops of the 
English Church with the awful sin of ty1ne To THe Hory Guost. 
A charge so terrible ought to be rrovep by arguments clear as the 
meridian day. But what has Mr. Towgood proven? Hs own 16no- 
RkANCE! He pays a canting compliment to the age about its discern- 
ment and free inquiry,—a compliment which has been repeated to 
disgust in our time,—and then wonders how the ordination form is 
suffered to stand. Mr. Towgood, however, had outmarched the age 
which he so humbly idolizes. Perhaps some more enlightened schis- 
matic will find it ‘really amazing” that the same form is allowed to 
stand in our bibles. (John xx. 22, 23.) The whole question indeed 
turns upon the single point that the Christian ministry is the successor 
of the Apostolical Establishment; and that point is sufficiently proved 
by the expression of our Lord himself, (Matt. xxviii. 20.) ‘ Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” We know that this 
rendering has been disputed, and it has been argued that the words 
Ewe tHe guvreNciuc Tov ai@vog mean only “to the end of your lives.” 
But this argument is readily answered. Let the patrons of it produce 
A SINGLE PASSAGE where the words in this connexion have the mean- 
ing for which they contend. Meanwhile, we will produce three, (one 
repeated, and all from the Evangelist who uses the expression here) 
in which it can be taken in no other sense than that of “the end of 
the world.” Matt. xiii. 39, 6 2 Oepteopdg SYNTEAEIA TOY AIQNOZ 
éori; “the harvest is THE END OF THE WoRLD.” Matt. xiii. 40 and 49, 
ovrwe torac é€v ry ZSYNTEAEIAc TOY AIQNOZ, “so shall it be in 
THE END OF THE WORLD;” and Matt. xxiv. 3, “ What shall be the 
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sign of thy coming?” and THE SYNTEAELAc TOY AIQNOY, “ of tHe 
END OF THE worLD?” If this will not satisfy an opponent, further 
argument would be thrown away. Now as Christ could not be with 
his Apostles personally unto the end of the world, the only remaining 
way of interpretation will be to suppose these words addressed to a 
body of men who would subsist until that time, and of whom the 
Apostles were the then representatives. ‘To the privileges of that 
body the clergy alone can lay claim; if their claim be repudiated, it 
can be advanced by no others, and the alternative will be to make Christ 
contradict facts and certainties. To the clergy, therefore, belongs 
the commission in John xx. 22, 23, against which Mr. Towgood so 
rashly excepts, and on which he founds so grave an accusation against 
a body of men whose learning and piety, it may reasonably be hoped, 
were never inferior tohis own. The gift of the Holy Ghost bestowed 
by our Lord on the Apostles at that time could not be miraculous in 
any sense; all miraculous gifts (even that of inward enlightenment on 
the objects of the religion they were about to publish) were reserved 
for the day of Pentecost ; and until that day we know that the Apostles 
entertained very insufficient notions of divine truth. It was not, 
therefore, the miraculous powers of the Holy Spirit which our Lord 
conferred on this occasion, but simply the authority of a divine 
commission,—an authority without which their ministry could never 
have been lawful. Whatever may be meant by the power of remit- 
ting and retaining sins (and concerning the limitations of this power 
divines of our Church have differed), it is clearly a power not unlawful 
for man to exercise, if duly commissioned, since it was entrusted to 
the Apostles; and from the considerations above, it is evident, that it 
is conferred on the authorized ministers of the Gospel for ever. The 
form is nearly as much a portion of Ordination as the form in Matt. 
xxvill. 19 is of Baptism.* And if our Church had sacrificed it on the 
altar of those modern idols, ‘ discernment and free inquiry,” it might 
have been expected that the baptismal formula (an essential part of 
the Sacrament) would be the next victim. 

Under this head we may notice Mr. Towgood’s exceptions to the 
absolution in the Visitation of the Sick. ‘That this absolution has 
been couched in too arbitrary terms, has been frequently observed by 
members of the Church; but the matter of it is, nevertheless, unob- 
jectionable. Mr. Towgood inquires, ‘‘ What Church is it to which 
Christ has left this high authority and power?” and then decides that 
it is *‘no other than the King and Parliament of these realms.” To 
this ridiculous objection we have already fully replied. The “ Church” 
mentioned in the absolution means, of course, the priesthood, and it 
can hardly be supposed that even Mr. Towgood could be ignorant 
of this, although he could not resist the temptation of another sneer 
at the Establishment. But he further argues, 

That Christ has given, can give, no such authority to fallible, uninspired men, 





* We have to deal with cavillers; and therefore we will explain why we qualify our 
affirmation with the word nearly. The form of Baptism is positively prescribed by our 
Lord, and therefore leaves no choice ; the form of Ordination is not, and therefore some 
discretion is allowed. But when it is considered that our Lord used a form of ordination, 
and this form has been recorded, it seems obvious how this discretion ought to be 
determined. 
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I should think absolutely out of doubt. Because, if he hath given power to any 
authoritatively to absolve those who are truly penitent, he must also have given 
them power to know who are truly penitent; else it is a power to do nothing ; 
for, till they know them to be truly penitent, (i. e. till they can search their 
liearts,) they cannot authoritatively absolve them: but if they cannot do it till 
then, they cannot do it at all.—P. 46. 


We will say nothing about Mr. Towgood’s very Christian limitations 
of what Christ can do, but his reasoning is certainly inconclusive. 
The power of remitting and retaining sins was granted to the Apostles, 
as we have seen, belore the day of Pentecost, yet it does not appear 
that, even after that day, they had any faculty of searching hearts ; 
and if they had not this faculty afterwards, they certainly never had 
it before. The incompatibility therefore for which Mr. Towgood 
contends is set aside by matter of fact. And what has been, may be. 

It is certain that all Christ’s dispensations must be consistent ; and 
that where there is no real penitence, there will be no real absolution. 
The only objection worth considering, which can be brought against 
the Church absolution, is, that this truth is passed over, so that the 
pardon seems unconditional. But when it is recollected how much 
the whole Visitation Service excites to repentance, how solemnly the 
minister himself is bound to urge it, that he is not in any case to 
pronounce absolution where it is not humbly and heartily desired ; 
and THAT EVEN THEN HE IS NOT COMPELLED TO USE THE FORM IN THE 
Common Prayer,* this objection loses much of its force. The minis- 
ter has the power of absolution, but it is a power which can only 
be ratified in heaven consistently with the scripture terms of salvation. 
He who knows himself sincerely penitent, will, and must receive 
comfort in the assurance from Christ’s accredited instrument, that his 
sins are forgiven. 

But, admitting the validity of Mr. Towgood’s every objection on 
this subject, To what does it extend? Toa“ ruLL JustTiFicaTion” 
of departure from the Church of England? Surely not. Mr. 
Towgood’s opinions might conscientiously have excluded him from 
Holy Orders; but certainly not from lay communion. ‘This alle- 
gation was made by Mr. White. 

As to the form of absolution, what has he, for God’s sake, to do with it? If 
he does not design to take orders in the Church, and to subscribe to the use 
of the liturgy, it is no concern of his whether that form be defensible or not. 
—P. 159. 

To which Mr. Towgood replies :— 

But have not I, dear Sir, as much to do with your ministerial conformity as 
you have with my lay-dissent? Are you not “as much obliged to vindicate 
before the world your subscription to, and use of these offices in your Church, 
as I am to justify my separation from it?—P. 159. 


This is all very true. But what does Mr. Towgood gain? Sup- 
pose he could prove that Mr. White subscribed with insincerity. 
Would this prove that Mr. Towgood was justified in separating from 
the Church on account of ceremonies in which he could never be 


* The minister is only directed to absolve “ after this sort.” So that he has it in bis 
power to qualify the unconditional aspect of the Church absolution. 
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compelled, as a lay member of her communion, to bear a part? Mr. 
Towgood, it might be thought, must have allowed those very impulses 
of the Holy Spirit against which he contended so vehemently ; for 
what less than a call of this nature ought to have prevailed with him 
to undertake the office of a minister contrary to the regulations of the 
Church? If it be said Mr. ‘Towgood had other reasons for dissent, let 
it be remembered that he mentions this as one. Mr. Towgood could 
not remain a /ay member of our communion, because of the regula- 
tions imposed on the clergy; a singular reason enough; or, Mr. 
Towgood thought his ministry of such consequence to the Christian 
world at large that he could not remain a layman in any communion. 
His understanding or his modesty must stand impeached. 

Mr. Towgood employs a great deal of declamation to show that our 
Church has been greatly to blame in rejecting Presbyterian Ordina- 
tion. If we do not engage him on this point, it is only because we 
are reminded that our object in answering this work is to prove that it 
is no justification of dissent. Without touching the delicate subject 
of the abstract validity of this ordination, it is evident that Presby- 
terian orders can NEVER be valid 1n AN EpIscopaLcuuRcH. But let it 
be granted that the Church ought to admit the validity of Presby- 
terian Ordination in her precincts, and that she has erred in excluding 
it. What is gained by this concession? Is it a point affecting salva- 
tion ? Assuredly not. And if Mr. Towgood left the Church of 
England because she was not infallible, we know not where he could 
have found a resting place for the sole of his foot, save only in the 
ark of Rome. 

We have now, we believe, gone over Mr. Towgood’s false and 
ignorant objections. But, as we have before stated, the irregularity 
of his work is such, that all we can pledge ourselves to is the 
endeavour to answer it methodically. We may, therefore, occa- 
sionally, find it necessary to revert. We intend, at the next oppor- 
tunity, to examine his MISTAKES. 


—— a 
PAPISTICAL GRATITUDE. 


Sir.— During the French Revolution, at the request of a particular 
friend, a Jesuit and a Cardinal, I was in the habit of allowing a poor 
starving Priest to dine with me at least three days in the week ; when 
I was regularly lectured on the necessity of my own conversion. ‘To 
put a stop to which, for I got very tired, I told him that he must please 
to reply categorically to the question, whether, after all the attention 
he was in the habit of receiving from me, should he, in consequence of 
my being a heretic, be commanded to destroy me (no matter how), 
he must or must not obey? The question he evidently did not like, 
and tried to evade it; but, at last, confessed HE MUST AND SHOULD 
opey. That man is now, or was a little while since, in England, and 
provided for. But we are told, the Papistical spirit is entirely 
changed in these enlightened days! ‘ 

C. t. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


SPOR OF 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE EDUCA 


TION OF THE POOR, &e. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Society 
of S« taries will take place at the 
Central School, on Wedn« sday, the 
20th of May, at a quarter before ten 
o'clock ; and at half-past five o’clock the 
d Ly, the members of the Society 
the Freemasons’ 


sam 
will dine together at 
Tavern. Dinner, including wine and 
tea, 15s. person. The private 
Examination of the Children before 
the Secretaries is appointed for eleven 
o’clock, on the prev ious morning. 
Resolved, 1816,—“ That the Trea- 
surers of all National Schools be mem- 
bers ex-officio of this Soci ty.” 
Resolved, 1818,—‘ That a copy of 
any Resolution to be proposed be sent 


€ ach 


to the Chairman two days at least 
before the Meeting; also, that, for 
convenience in the binding, District 


Reports be printed on paper of equal 
size with that of the Report of the 
Parent Society, and fifty copies of the 
same be forwarded annually to th 
Secretary in London.” 

The Public Annual Examination of 
the Children before the President and 
Committee, will take place on Wednes- 
day, 20th May, at twelve o’clock.— 
The General Meeting of the National 
Society, will be held in the Central 
School-room, on Thursday, 21st. 


St. Martin's Vestry-room, April 3 
1829.—Unions.—St. Asaph (boys) ; 
Speldhurst, Kent; and St. Mary-le- 
Strand, London. 

Grants.—St. Asaph, 150/.; Kidling- 
ton, Oxford (additional), 401.: and 
Manaccan, Cornwall (additional ), 121. 





ANNIVERSARIES. 
The Anniversaries will 
take place according to the respective 
dates:—The Meeting of the Sons of 
the Clergy, on Thursday, 14th May; 
service in St, Paul’s at half-past ten 
and the dinner at five.—The 
Anniversary dinner of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, on 
Tuesday, 19th May.—The Examina- 
tion of the Children of the Clergy 
Orphan Society, in St. John’s Wood 
Road, on Friday, 22d May.—Th« 
Meeting of the ¢ harity Schools of the 
Metropolis, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, on 
Thursday, 4th June. The General 
Meeting of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. 


following 


o'( low k, 


CITY OF LONDON NATIONAL SCHOOLS, 
The Annual Examination of the 
Children of the Schools will 
take place, by permission of the Lord 
Mayor, in the Egyptian Hall, on May 
6th, at thre after which the 
friends and supporters of the Institu- 
tion will dine at the London Tavern. 


above 


o'clock ; 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

A General Meeting of the friends 
and supporters of King’s College, Lon- 
don, will be held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, on the 16th of May, when his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
will take the Chair, and the Provisional 
Committee will make a Report of their 
proceedings. 





* Tickets must be obtained, and can 
only be had of the Treasurer and Stewards, 
or by those members of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, who per- 
sonally attend the Meeting of that Society, 
on Tuesday, 2d June. 
























































POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Dette 


Domestic.—The Catholic Relief Bill 
has passed both Houses of Parliament 
and received the sanction of the royal 
authority, which could not be withhe ld 
from a measure recommended by so 
large a majority of both Houses. A 
very able protest against it was entered 
in the records of the House of Lords 
by Lord Eldon, and signed by about 
thirty Peers. The excellent Consti- 
tution of 1688 is, therefore, at an end; 
and devoutly do the people wish that 
all those benefits promised them by its 
innovators may arise from its destruc- 
tion,—but they dare not hope it. In- 
creased opportunities can never have 
the effect of quieting the insatiable 
and ambitious: intimidation has been 
found effectual, and will be tried again; 
and gradually, step by step, we shall 
be called upon to surrender the whole 
of our national blessings—(an ominous 
beginning has been already made)— 
until, wearied out with perpetual en- 
croachments, some tremendous popular 
struggle will restore the Constitution 
at present laid aside, and fence it 
with even stronger bulwarks than 
those now thrown down. Some years 
may probably elapse before this period 
arrives: his Majesty’s faithful sub- 
jects wish that the remainder of his 
reign may be peaceful if not prosper- 
ous; but it cannot be disguised, that 
his successors must prepare to fill the 
throne under very different circum- 
stances. It is the peculiar prerogative 
of the Most High to produce good out 
of evil, and he may turn even this dis- 
astrous event into some unexpected 
advantage, but such has never hitherto 
been the course he has pursued with 
the nations. An union with idolatry 
formed by those kingdoms that were 
endowed with the light of Divine truth 
has been invariably followed by the 
chastisements of Providence; their sin 
being commonly made the immediate 
source from whence their punishment 
has sprung. Such an infliction Great 
Britain has now reason to expect; and 
whilst all Christians will pray that the 
judgment may be tempered with mercy, 


that a temporal chastisement may be 
made a spiritual blessing, they cannot 
but acknowledge that the nation, by 
wilfully incurring the guilt, has well 
deserved the punishment. But the 
measure has now passed into operation 
as the law of the land, and it becomes 
us to remember the injunction, ‘to 
submit to the powers that be, for they 
are ordained of God;” and the duty 
incumbent on all persons, but especi- 
ally on the clergy, is by increased 
watchfulness over their own conduct 
and that of their flocks, with zeal in 
warning and instructing the simple and 
ignorant, and above all with earnest 
prayer that God will bless the means 
he may enable them to use for the 
edification of the Church, to guard 
against the insidious attacks of an 
idolatry, which, not at all scrupulous as 
to the measures employed, will compass 
sea and land to make one proselyte. 
One of the principal arguments 
brought forward by the promoters is, 
that, by removing the political distinc- 
tion formerly existing between Papists 
and Protestants, a way is laid open for 
the conversion of the former; that, no 
longer bound by the false tie of honour, 
or kept aloof by being made the ob- 


ject of scorn and reproach, his mind 


may be less fortified against conviction, 
and he may be more willingly led to 
see the errors of his creed; that he can- 
not be taunted with having renounced 
it for the love of this world’s honours 
and preferments. They little know 
the Romish faith, and still less the 
Romish clergy, who can believe this; 
in constant watchfulness, in zeal in 
the diligent employment of every pos- 
sible means that can strengthen the 
delusion of their people, and in care- 
fully inculcating that the slightest 
exertion of private judgment is a gross 
offence to the Deity, who has com- 
manded them to believe only as the 
Church teaches; above all, in the ex- 
clusion of the Scriptures, and in the 
complete unison that reigns among 
them; they are too strong in them- 
selves and in their influence over their 
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laity to afford any reasonable ground 
of hoy for such a desirable conclu- 
n: there is more danger of evil 


ners than being ame nded by them. 
Mr. Peel has brought a bill into the 
House for regulating the police of the 
metropolis and the adjacent parts, to 
be extended at the option of his Ma- 
jesty in any additional 
par shes within twelve miles of Charing 
Cross. Th 
that the Secretary of State shall have 
. , , 


tions corrupting good man- 


council to 


: principal regulations enact, 





t} ppointment of the officers of th 
pol estab hment, then rewards and 

lar Neither of the justices, of 
whom there are three, can have seats 


Parliament, nor can any of the 
en vote at the ele tions for those 
counties, a district of which is subject 
to the regulations of the bill. A new 
is to be appointed by the Secre- 
tary, and to be under his control; 
and the existing watch-rate will then 
cease. ‘The overseers of parishes are 


to levy a police rate, not to exceed 


sixpence in the pound; but in case of 


the Secretary is to ap- 
point collectors: andif dissatisfied with 
valuations, he may appoint 
to make new arrangements, 


their default, 





existing 


assessors, 


on pl notice being given of such 
intention. The gen ral plan of the 
bill is to take away the appointments 
ind influence exercised by corporations 

ustices, and vest them in Govern- 
men 


[t is the intention of Government 


to bring forward a bill to com- 





pel half-pay otticers and other state- 
pensioners to reside in Great Britain, 
or be subjected to a heavy tax. 

A lamentable deficic ney appears in 
the public revenue for the last quarter. 


is a decrease upon every head 


( pt the taxes, amounting in the 
whole to upwards of 500,000/. This 
may in a great measure be attributed 
to the very low ebb to which some of 


our manufactures are reduced, par- 
he silk trade. 


improvements in mechanism, 


u y tl Owing to 


, 1 
1 I quantity of coods can be 
manufactured in | time and with 

employment of fewer hands; and 


hese alterations continually progr 
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ing, the that the 
markets are all overstocked, and any 
foreign ; might be in 
want could not take off more than a 
would supply. In ad- 
dition to this, the removal of the duty 
from foreign silks has 
great influx of French goods, chiefly 
gauzes and those light articles, which, 
being quicker work, are the most pro- 
fitable to the artisan. The labourers 
in this branch of our manufactures are 
in the deepe st distress. Of 
13,000 persons in Spitalfields, usually 


consequence is, 
ig 

country which 
month’s work 


occasioned a 


about 


employed in weaving, 10,000 are at 
present out of work, and the trade is 
equally dull in other parts of the 
kingdom where it is carried on. In 
a debate on this subject in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald 
announced that it was not the inten- 
tion of Government to depart from the 
principles they have laid down for the 
encouragement of free trade; and 
therefore no expedient could be de- 
vised which could effectually relieve 
the present stagnation: they must 
patiently wait for the development of 
the means now in practice for the 
extension of our commerce. 
The accounts from the agricultural 
icts highly satisfactory, both 
as to the state of the land and the 
forwardness of the various agricultural 
operations. The dry weather, which 
continued through the whole of March, 
rly favourable for the seed 
rh not, of course, without 
The long prey lence of 
proved detrimental to 
vegetation in bleak and exposed situ 
ations; but, excepting in some few 
breadths of which, having 
perished, the ground has been broken 
up and resown with other crops, no 
material injury has been sustained ; 
and the genial showers which fell in 
\pril have had the effect of exciting to 
the full that fertility of which our poor- 
The season- 
ableness of the weather in both months 
give us every reason to hope that 
we shall have a good harvest, and that 


districts are 





was peculi 
time, thot 





1 
some auoy. 


€ usteTly winds 


wheat 


est soils are susceptible. 


to the misery of a depressed state of 
trade the evils attendant on a scarcity 


of provisions may not be added. 



























































ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CFOS OL OL OR 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


i 

Nume. Appointment. "y 

Carter, T. cecccesccccece Fell. of Eton College. i 
Hall, W.J. wescccscesseee Priest in Ordinary of H. M. Chapels Royal. 

Kemp, E. Curtis seeeee--.. Dom. Chapl. to H.R. H, the Duke of Cambridge. 3 

Whittenoom, J.B. 2.2.2.2. Chapl. to the Swan River Settlement, New South Wales. : 

Younge, C. secceceeeseeeee Under Mast, of Eton College. 
PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. a 


R. of Flimstone, Trust.of J. Thornton 


} Glamorgan Llandaff 


Biederman, G. A and R. of Michaelstow, Earl of Dunraven ee 
‘Q to Dauntsey, R. Wilts Salisbury Sir C. Trotter, Bart. 
" ' R. of Tamerton- "as } pe von Exeter Lord Chancellor 
Boyles, E.G. +++ with Martinstow, 
to Buriton, R. Hants Winchest. Bp. of Winchester 
Bunting, E. Swanton.. Datchworth, R. Herts Lincoln Clare Hall, Camb. 
Davye, G.  .o.ces Allhallows, London Wall, R.MiddlesexLondon Lord Chancellor 
Dewing, Edward... Barningham Parva, R. Norfolk Norwich G. D. Graver, &c. 
Escott, T.S. «+++ Foston, R. York York Lord Chancellor 
Fitzclarence, August. Mapledurham, V. Oxford Oxford The King 


Preb.of Caddington Major,inCath.Ch.ofSt. Paul, London, Bp.of London 
j and Preb. of Fairwater, in Cath. Ch. of Llandaff Bp. of Llandaff 
Gaisford, Thomas — R. of Westwell, Oxford Oxford Christ Ch. Oxf. 
to a Prebend in Cath. Ch. of Durham Bishop of Durham 
Gordon, William .. West Bromwich, New Ch. Stafford Lichfield Earl of Dartmouth 
Hale, W.H. «eee Preb. of Islington inCath.Ch. of St.Paul, London Bishop of London 


Hall, William .... Tuddenham, R. Suffolk Norwich Marquess of Bristol ; 
Hurlock, D....... Langham, R. Essex London The King asD. Lancast. 
Landor, R. Eyres.. East Birlingham, R. Worcester Worcester A. Luders, Esq. 
Dean of Peterborough 
and KR. of Fiskerton Lincoln Lincoln 
Monk, J.H. D.D.- Peakirk, R. Nother: Petes’ dn. & C. of Peterboro’ 
( with Glinton, Ch. } ee 
Parham, J. D. «2+. Holne, V. Devon Exeter Rev. S. Lane a 
Slocock, Samuel .. St. Paul Portsea, P.C. Hants Winchest. V. of Portsmouth ‘ 
Smith, S _— 1 .eee Dry Drayton, R. Camb. Ely Rev. S. Smith, D.D. 
Sparke, E. Bowyer.. Prebend in Cath. Ch. of Ely Bishop of Ely 
Spence, John eeee Culworth, R. & V. Northam. Peterboro’ Sawyer Spence, Esq. 
Rector of Lincoln Coll. Oxford 
Tatham, E. D. D. < and P.C. of Twyford Berks Salisbury Lincoln Coll. Oxf. i 
ra to Whitchurch, R. Salop Lichf. Countess of Bridgewater . 
Preb. of Llandrindod in Coll. Ch. of Brecon 
Thorp, Charles .., and RK. of Ryton Durham Durham ’ 
“ a to Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Durham Bp. of Darham 


Tillbrook, Samuel . Freckenham, R. & V. Suffolk Norwich St. Peter’sColl. Cam. 
Tiptaft, William .. Sutton Courtney, V. Berks Salisbury D.&Cns. of Windsor 
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CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. Preferment. County. . Diocese. Patron. 
Clarke, William .- East Bergholt Grammar School, Suffolk 
Jol Morcott, R. Rutland Peterboro’ Rev. E. Thorold 
Corrie, John ++se4 ing Osborny, V. Liacoln Lincoln Duke of Rutland 


Longbridge Deverell, V. a -— Marquess of Bath 
Goddard, H. D.D-4 o1.4 Castle Eaton, R. } wis Suttebury Rev, Shepherd 
Hawkes, Samuel... Fell. of Trinity Coll. Cambridge 

Archd. of gad Cath. Ch. of Lichfield Bp. of Lichf. & Cov. 
and Canonry 

Preb. of Islington in Cath. Ch. of St. Paul, London Bp. of London 

§ AllhallowsLondonWall,R.MiddlesexLondon Lord Chancellor 
Alresford, R. 


Nares, Robert, D. D.< 


Newman, T. jun. Essex London Rev. T. Newman 
and Ingrave, R. 
Peacock, Thomas.. Denton, C. Durham Durham V-. of Gainford 
Alderley, R. Mr. & Mrs. Hale 
Phelps, James ..4 and Brimsfield, R. . . . 7 
G sest. G ‘est. E. Mc dge 2 
r with Cranham, R. 5 loucest. Gloucest. E. Mount Edgcumbe 
Poulter, Brownlow. Buriton, R. Hants Winchest. Bp. of Winchester 
a. Beckenham, R. Kent Rochester ot. Oe 
Rose, William .. ond Caxthalten, V. Surrey Winchest. } John Cator, Esq. 
Ryall, Narcissus .. East Lydford, R. Somerset B.& Wells John Davis, &c. 
Hemiock, R. ; . 
; V NES oe ’ : ‘ Jevo 4X Mrs. ttor 
Sparrow, James with Culm-davy, Ch. Devon Exeter Irs. Hutton 
Tattersall, W. D Westbourne, R. & V. Sussex Chichester Rev. L. Way 
a ee & W ootton-under-Edge, V. GloucesterGloucesterChrist Ch. Oxford 
Thomas, John .... Caerleon, V. MonmouthLlandaff Archd.&Ch. Llandaff 
Minor Can. in Coll. Ch. of Westminster D.&C.of Westminster 
: N or Can, i oll. . of Windso ). & Cns. of Winds 
Webb, Richard .. linor Can in Coll Ch of indsor D. & Cns. of Windsor 
Minor Can. in Cath. Ch. of St. Paul, London bp & C. of St. Paul’ 
and Kensworth, V. Herts iis —s 
7” § Ipsley, R. ae Rev.T. S. Dolben 
\ »*h cove Ag , Warwick Worceste : ‘ 
Wren, Philip (and Tanworth, V. } Narwick Worcester Earl of Plymouth 


Name. Residence. County. 
Hall, J. K. sscccccscccesesess Kettering seccccssvccesesecees Northampton 
Push, Fete «cccsccceces eb ewn ere re ccccccccecee Hereford 
Rennell, William..... eecoceses LOAM eccccesceccocessoseoess DOVER 
Smyth, C. W. coccrccccceccces Norwich seccocccccccccccccoe Norfolk 


Waldron, George..ccccsescoces Bayswater ssccccsecescscceceses Middlesex 





UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OXFORD. 


ELECTIONS. Fellow of Wadham College, who has vacated 
On the 2d of April the election of a by marriage. At the close of the poll 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon took place, in the the numbers were—For Francis Pearson 


room of the Rev. Arthur Johnson, M. A. Walesby, Esq. B.C. L. Fellow of Lincoln 
























































College, 147; for the Rev. George Mo- 
berly, M.A. Fellow of Balliol College, 
64. 

The Rev. Edward Dunkin Scott, M. A. 
of Queen’s College, has been admitted 
actual Fellow of that Society. 

Thomas Mozley, Esq. B. A. and John 
Frederick Christie, Esq. B.A. of Oriel 
College, have been elected Fellows of that 
Society. 

Mr. George Waddington has been ad- 
mitted Scholar of New College. 


The following gentlemen have been re- 
spectively nominated Public Examiners :— 
In Disciplinis Mathematicis et Physicis. 
Rev. Augustus Page Saunder, M.A. Student 

of Christ Church. 
In Literis Humanioribus. 
Rev. Renn Dickson Hampden, M.A. late 
Fellow of Oriel College. 
Rev. John Carr, M.A. Fellow of Balliol 
College. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


The Degree of Doctor in Divinity, by 
diploma, has been conferred upon the Rev. 
John Matthias Turner, M.A. of Christ 
Church, who has been recently nominated 
to the See of Calcutta, vacant by the death 
of the late Bishop, Dr. James. 
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The Honorary Degree of Master of Arts 
has been conferred on Thomas Pycroft, 
Esq. Commoner of Trinity College, the 
successful candidate for the Writership in 
India, lately given as a prize (to be con- 
tended for by the junior Members of this 
University) by the Right Hon. Charles 
Watkin Williams Wynn. 


DOCTOR IN CIVIL LAW. 

Rev. Francis Warre, Rector of Cheddon 
Pitz-Payne, Somerset, and Prebendary 
of Wells, of Oriel Coll. grand comp. 

BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 


Rev. John Cecil Hall, Student of Chr. Ch. 


MASTERS OF ARTS, 
Rev. George Henry Stoddart, Queen’s Coll. 
Rev. Nathaniel Wodehouse, Merton Coll. 
Rev. A. Everingham Sketchley, Magd. Hall. 
Rev. John Downall, Magdalen Hall. 
Rev. John Sayer, Merton Coll. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS. 


Charles Brandon Trye, Brasennose Coll. 


MARRIED. 


The Rev. A. Johnson, M.A. Fellow of 
Wadham College, and Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon, in this University, to Elizabeth 
Clark, only child of the late John Daniell, 
Esq. of Hendford House, Somerset. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


ELECTIONS, 


At a convocation for the election of 
Proctors, the offices having become vacant 
by resignation, the Rev. Henry Kirby, M.A. 
Fellow of Clare Hall, and the Rev. Joseph 
Power, M. A. Fellow of Trinity Hall, were 
elected Proctors for the remainder of the 
year. 

George Thackeray, Scholar of King’s 
College, has been admitted Fellow of that 
Society. 

W. H. Miller, B. A.; W. Keeling, B. A.; 
C. Yate, B. A.; E. Peacock, B. A.; and W. 
Selwyn, B. A. have been elected Founda- 
tion Fellows, and F.E. Gretton, B.A. 
Platt Fellow, of St. John’s College. 

Henry Philpott, Esq. B.A. has been 
elected a Foundation Fellow of Catharine 
Hall. 


BELL’S SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The election to these Scholarships has 
been determined as follows: 
John Edward Bromby, St. John’s, 2 
James Williams Inman, St. John’s, aaa 


PRIZES, 


The Chancellor’s gold medals for the 
two best proficients in classical learning 
among the Commencing Bachelors of Arts, 
have been adjudged to Mr. William Aldwin 
Soames, of Trinity College, and Mr. Wm. 
Martin, of St. John’s College. 

The subject of the Seatonian prize poem 
for the present year is, “ The Finding of 
Moses.” 
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The Vice-Chancellor and other official 
electors of Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholarships 
have announced, in pursuance of the 13th 
regulation of the Senate, bearing date the 
14th of March, 1826, that a premium of 
50/. will be given for the best dissertation 
on “ The nature and extent of the He- 
braisms found in the writings of St. Paul, 
including the Epistle to the Hebrews.” 


GRACES. 


Graces to the following effect have passed 
the Senate :— 

1. To adopt the recommendation of the 
Syndicate appointed to treat with the 
Provost and Fellows of King's College for 
the purchase of their Old Court, to em- 
power the Vice-Chancellor to take the 
requisite steps to complete the purchase, 
and to affix the University Seal to the 
deeds of transfer. 

2. To affix the University Seal to a 
Receipt for a legacy of 5000/. left to the 
University by the late Rev. John Manistre, 
Fellow of King’s College, to purchase books 
for the Public Library. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 
Robert Black, Trinity Coll. 
HONORARY MASTER OF ARTS, 


Hon. Thos. Hugh Nugent, Corpus Christi 
Coll. second son of the late Earl of West- 
meath. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 


Rev.G.Osborne Townshend, Fell.King’s Col. 
Rev. W.Gifford Cookesley, Fell. King’s Coll. 
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Rev. Joseph Jackson, St. Jehn’s Coll. 
Rev. John Luxmoore, Pembroke Coll. 
Rev. Ellis Walford, Corpus Christi Coll. 
Rey. William Goodwin, Jesus Coll. 


M. A. INCEPTORS, 


William Law, Fellow of Trinity Coll. 
John Hodgson, Fellow of Trinity Coll. 
Marmaduke Prickett, Trinity Coll. 

Henry Collins, Trinity Coll. 

Rev.E. Bowyer Sparke, Fell. St. John’s Coll. 
John Hymers, Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 
Henry Jesson, St. John’s Coll. 

Rev. Chas. Dilnott Hill, St. Peter’s Coll. 
Rev. Robert South, Pembroke Coll. 
Richard Trott Fisher, Fell. Pembroke Coll. 
Rev. W. H. Hanson, Fell. of Caius Coll. 
Rev. Robert Willis, Fellow of Caius Coll. 
Rev. Henry Clinton, Fellow of Caius Coll. 
Rev. Ralph Clutton, Fell. Emmanuel Coll. 
Rev. John Gibson, Fellow of Sidney Coll. 
William Gurdon, Downing Coll. 


LICENTIATES IN PHYSIC. 


William Crosbie Mair, Jesus Coll. 
Heneage Gibbes, Downing Coll. 


BACHELORS IN LAW. 


Rev. R. Adolphus Musgrave, Trinity Coll. 
George Luxton, St. Peter's Coll. 
Rev. Edward Bethell Cox, Christ Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 


Robert Forsayeth, Trinity Coll. 
Charles Longuet Higgins, Trinity Coll. 
H. Fullelove Mogridge, St. John’s Coll. 
Solomon Gompertz, St. John’s Coll. 
John Samuel Scobell, St. Peter’s Coll. 
Horatio Nelson Wm. Comyn, Caius Coll. 
Hippesley Maclean, Caius Coll. 
Adam Fitch, Christ Coll. 

Robert Hawthorn, St. Peter’s Coll. 
William James Burford, Trinity Col 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received H. W.—H. I. B. and the Account of the Episcopal Floating Church. 

The request of Theophilus shall be attended to 

We regret that we cannot inform “ A Subscriber of 1819,” where to obtain a Number 
of our Periodical for May, 1828, it having been out of print for some time. 


ErrRaTuM.—Before “ reductum”’ in page 229, insert “ utrinque.” 











